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Local Anesthesia. 


By R. Hudson, F.R.C.V.S., Retford. 


The use of local anaesthesia is a great boon to the vetéri- 
nary practitioner, enabling him to carry out many opera- 
tions without fuss, without the infliction of pain, and with 
a saving of time. The gain to the patient is great in the 
elimination of pain and distress, and the owner appreciates 
it not only for the patient’s sake but for his own, 
there being less need for calling a number of men from 
work, with consequent disorganisation. 

In 1919, at a meeting of the North Midland Veterinary 
Association, I demonstrated the use of local anaesthesia in 
the castration of the horse in the standing position, showing 
that, by injecting a solution of cocaine into the epididymis, 
the testicles could be removed with the hot iron without 
pain. I had used this method as far back as 1909, and 
have continued to use it since. 

Sometimes the free use of local anzsthetics may have its 
drawbacks as, when one has been to a farmer a few 
times, the farmer begins to imagine that one can carry 
on with his worst man, or, as happened on one occasion, 
with none. In this last instance, a castration, the farmer 
and his men were away in a distant field and 1 was in 
a hurry. Looking round, I found the colt in a loose-box, 
but there being nothing to which to tie him up, I led him 
to the stable, tied him to the hay-rack, and with a small 
twitch tied to his halter, I injected his testicles and removed 
them without assistance. 

Occasionally a refractory colt is met with. Such an 
animal has to be cast. He receives the injection when 
down and the operation is carried out painlessly. 

I do not think it worth while injecting the skin of the 
scrotum, as this shows little sensibility to pain, but there 
is no objection to the procedure if the operator desires it. 

Men, when holding the twitch, have often remarked that 
they have “ felt the injection go all over the colt ’’ and 
this is no doubt the effect produced by the paralysis of the 
cremaster muscle, for when the colt loses the power of 
raising his testicles he is certainly a different animal with 
which to deal. 

We have no right to inflict unnecessary pain, and in 
operations carried out before a public audience the impres- 
sion made cannot fail to be a good one if pain is absent. 

The safety of the operator is a factor also to be considered 
and by the use of local anzsthesia the risk of injury is 
greatly reduced. Convenience for operating is another 
point. The operation may be carried out on the spot, 
or the patient taken to a more suitable place. Recently 
a pony was fired at the kitchen door among the milk tins. 
With plantar nerves injected, she stood 3-in. needle irons 
penetrating through the coronary band into the hoof 
without a movement. Having to carry needle irons any 
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distance on a cold day is a great drawback, as we all 
know. 

There are many local anzsthetics on the market to-day 
and anyone who has tried them all must have been very 
busy. Cocaine, cocaine ‘derivatives, synthetic cocaine and 
various other complex compounds all have their adherents, 
but of those I have used, I prefer cocaine hydrochloride. - 

One must bear in mind that local anawsthesia has its 
limitations and that, if the operation is extensive and a 
quantity of material is called for beyond safe limits, then 
a general anzesthetic must be used. 

Cocaine can be efficient in greater dilution than that which 
is often used when operating over a large area, and it is 
a good rule to use the weakest solution that can be made 
to serve the purpose. 

Small dogs, which are easily excited, are our greatest 
danger and these should receive an injection of morphia 
sometime before the cocaine injection. 

Cattle do not offer so many opportunities for the use 
of local anaesthetic’ as horses and they are not very 
tolerant of needle penetrations, but for teat operations, :f 
a fine needle is used they are very satisfactory subjects. 
The opening and exploring of external pharyngeal abscesses 
may be better done with their aid, and in the removal of 
chaff from the eyes a great saving of time will follow the 
instillation of a few drops of 10 per cent. solution of 
cocaine. 

In cases of choking, where the obstructing body lies 
just beyond the pharynx, a subcutaneous injection of 
cocaine has been found of great benefit, enabling the 
operator to cut down to the obstruction, without going 
through the wall of the cesophagus, and tuck it into 
the hand inside the pharynx. , 

In cows, ovariotomy may be performed by the flank 
method, with subcutaneous and intra-muscular injection, 
better than by any other means, but it is not allowed by 
law. Explorations of the rumen, with a similar injection, 
may easily be carried out. 

Bulls too large to be subjected to crushing of the testicle 
can be operated on as painlessly as colts if injected into 
the testicle and along the line of incision. 

Spinal injections appear to be adaptable to cattle, but 
whether they have any superiority over chloroform remains 
to be decided. 

Before Good demonstrated his excellent method of 
aneesthetising large boars, I had used a local anzsthetic, 
but the trouble was that unless the boar was properly tied 
up, he promptly sat down and would not rise when the 
needle penetrated the scrotum. If the injection is placed 
into the upper part of the testicle and some along the line 
of the incision, the injection is, however, quite satisfactory. 

In country practice minor operations on dogs are more 
often carried out at the home of the patient than is the case 
in town practice,and many operations call for their use, such 
as the removal of tumours, castration, correction of inverted 
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eyelids, amputations of large dew claws, injured digits, 
wound suturing, opening of abscesses, etc. Local injections 
under such conditions make operating a pleasure to all 
concerned, for, without a proper table to which to tie the 
patient, and with inexperienced help, difficulty is often 
encountered. 

In the surgery more complex operations may be per- 
formed, and some more satisfactorily, where general 
anzesthetia is preceded by an injection of morphia. 

Under the combined injection the following operations 
have recently been carried out: double inguinal hernia, 
with saving of both testicles, in a ‘‘Peke’’; double inguinal 
in female ‘* Peke,’’ two operations for umbilical hernia ; 
ovario-hysterectomy for pyometritis; laparotomy for 


intussusception, and cesophagotomy for removal of a fish- 


bone. One fears to press the case for local anzsthesia too 
far when general anzsthesia has become so safe, but there 
are times when a young or unassisted practitioner would be 
better advised to rely on it than to risk giving a general 
anzesthetic himself, or to depend upon inexperienced 
assistance. 

Cats do not appear to be good subjects for local 
anesthesia, or rather for cocaine and its derivatives, while, 
on the other hand, they are not bad subjects for the 
employment of general anzsthetics. It is difficult to 
write about an animal of which one does not know much, 
but what I do know is that I would rather operate on 
it asleep than otherwise. 

For castration, two or three minims of a 2} per cent. 
solution of cocaine, injected into each testicle and the 
skin, reduces pain to a minimum, and with a cat safely 
wrapped in a small bag the operation can be carried 
out without assistance. 

The injection of local anzsthetics over nerves for the 
painless performance of the operations given below has 
not had the attention it deserves: (1) Angler’s firing opera- 
tion. This Operation, after a high plantar injection, 
shown at the “‘ National ’’ Meeting at Ayr, was a pleasure 
to see; (2) Quittor. The injection of the inside plantar 
nerve enabled me, only yesterday, to open up a quittor 
and curette the side of the lateral cartilage with ease. 

By carrying a 5 per cent. cocaine solution and syringe 
as part of one’s daily equipment, one finds many uses 
for it, saving pain, economising time and labour, and 
ensuring that the work is better done. The uses of 
local anzsthesia are, in fact, almost uncountable. 


Handbook for Veterinary Surgeons. 


The second edition of the ‘‘ Handbook for Veterinary 
Surgeons ”’ has just been published by Messrs. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox. It has been carefully brought up to date 
and considerably enlarged, so that it is about twice the 
size of the first edition. We hope to present our readers 
with a review of Dr. Bullock’s very useful little work in the 
near future. In the meantime, we are glad to recommend it 
as a Handbook that should be in the possession of every 
member of the profession. Its cost is 5s. 6d. post free 
from the publishers, or from 10 Red Lion Square, London, 


W.C.1. 


The Use of Local Anesthetics in 
Castration of the Male Domestic 
Animals.* 


By Julius Maurer, Surgical Clinic, New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University. 


Castration is an operation that is performed in all 
countries, and on practically all domestic animals, male 
and female. The manipulation of the sex organs is very 
painful, and purely from the humane point of view it is 
our duty to spare the animal as much pain as we possibly 
can. We do this by the determination of a general narco- 
tic, or by the use of a local anzsthetic. 

In all operations upon the sex organs of females some 
form of anzsthesia is used. For instance, in the mare 
and cow, chloral hydrate; in the cow, chloroform; in the 
bitch, morphine, or morphine combined with atropin and 
chloroform; and in the cat, ether. Many veterinarians 
spay females under local anzsthesia. They swab the 
vaginal wall of the mare and the cow with a 2-4 per 
cent. solution of novocain before they make the incision. 
The results secured from the use of epidural anzsthesia 
in this operation are also very gratifying. 

What are the conditions regarding the narcosis of males 
for castration? Inasmuch as surgical interference with 
the sex organs is exceptionally painful, should we not 
strive to diminish the pain in these operations? I am 
convinced that many veterinarians have never taken this 
thought into account. 

Every veterinarian is well qualified to perform a castra- 
tion on a stallion, buf many undertake the operation with 
a certain feeling of discomfort. The operation itself is 
not so much a source of worry as the casting of the 
animal, and fear of the complications which may result. 
We all know that in castrating a stallion there is danger 
not only to the operator and his assistants, but to the 
stallion itself. What is really the cause of these compli- 
cations which can interfere with the success of the opera- 
tion? I am convinced that when the proper methods are 
used in casting horses, accidents occur much less fre- 
quently than is generally supposed. The cause of the 
complications is invariably to be found in the fact that 
when the painful manipulation on the. spermatic cord is 
begun, the animal uses every ounce of strength to break 
its bonds, and in the forcible contraction of the muscles 
power enough can be exerted to break the vertebrae, femur, 
tibia, and other bones, or to rupture the muscles them- 
selves and their covering fascia. 

A typical case of this kind was reported by Professor 
Eayer,! in 1881. The author was castrating a very unruly 
pure-bred stallion which fought the restraining bonds with 
great violence after he had been cast, and threw himself 
back and forth during the operation. Suddenly, as the 
operation was being completed (probably during the 
crushing of the second spermatic cord), the animal raised 
“his head powerfully, then fell back on the straw and 


* Reproduced from the July, 1930, issue of The Journal 
of the American Veterinary Association. 
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made a rattling noise in his throat. When he had been 
released the horse rose up on his fore feet, but had lost 
the use of his hind legs. He died in 12 hours. Post- 
mortem examination disclosed a complete shattering of the 
last dorsal vertebra with hemorrhage into the spinal canal, 
and crushing of the spinal cord. 

Such accidents, however, are not the only dangers to 
which the animal is exposed. If one will go through the 
literature with this point in mind, one will find here and 
there an animal that died of so-called shock while being 
castrated without anzsthesia. Rudolph? has noted this 
several times in the castration of boars, and Victor Baxa® 
has found the same to be true. Froehner and Schmidt4 
tell, in their book on general surgery, of a similar case 
which they saw in a bull calf. Schmidt5 also cites a case 
of a stallion castrated by Nennkoff without anesthesia, 
which died of shock. In this case Nennkoff opened the 
scrotum with a deep cut, the incision injuring the testicle. 
‘the animal promptly went into convulsions and died. 
Fest-mortem examination was completely negative. 

* The same experience has come to me three times, with 
boar pigs that were 2, 3 and 6 months old. All three 
_were in exceptionally good condition. The shock occurred 
“each time when the first spermatic cord was crushed, the 
‘following symptoms being noted: When the skin incision 
was being made, and while the spermatic cord was being 
laid bare, the animals made a great deal of noise and 
tried hard to escape; during or after the crushing of the 
cord, they suddenly ceased to struggle, and in a short time 
were completely unconscious. Artificial respiration was 
begun at once, two of the pigs finally recovering. These 
were able to endure the severing of the second spermatic 
cord with the use of a local anzsthetic. The three- 
months-old pig, extremely fat, died in spite of all efforts 
to revive him. 

Our question now is: Are we in a position to eliminate 
all of these dangers by the use of narcotics or of local 
anzsthetics? The answer is: Yes. 

All of the castrations of stallions which I saw as a 
student were performed when the animal was under chloro- 
form. Later I often administered chloral hydrate. Although 
I was well pleased with these narcotics, I frequently asked 
myself if a local anaesthetic would not do just as well. 
In 1925-6, Fischer,6 of Munich, reported good results in 
castrating under local anzsthesia. He used novocain, 
alypin and tutocain interchangeably. Urged by him, I 
adopted his method, injecting 5 c.c. of a 2-3 per cent. 
novocain-adrenalin solution between the tunica vaginalis 
communig and the testicle of the horse, and using the 
same amount subcutaneously in the scrotum. In the 
smaller animals proportionately less of the solution is 
used. By gentle massage a good distribution of the 
anzsthetizing fluid is secured through infiltration of the 
tissues. 

The execution of this method seems easier at first glance 
than it really is. For the beginner it is not easy to inject 
the fluid into the small space between the tunica vaginalis 
communis and the tunica vaginalis propria. Blood-vessels 
of the testicle may be injured in the attempt, as I have 
found more than once. In this event much blood spurts 
out when the tunica vaginalis communis is cut, which, 
though not dangerous, does not make a good impression 
upon the owner of the horse. After the needle has been 


properly inserted, the slightest movement of the animal 
during the injection may cause the tunica vaginalis 
communis to slide off the tip of the needle, so that the 
anesthetic is merely placed under the dartos. 

If the injection of the anzsthetizing fluid is properly 
made, careful observation of the ensuing operation will 
show the following : When the skin is cut and the testicle 
is exposed, the horse does not struggle, as there is no 
pain. The activity of the cremaster muscle is completely 
obliterated, which greatly eases the work of the operator. 
When the cord is crushed, one will note, in spite of the 
anesthesia, some struggle, which, though slight, indicates 
that even when properly injected the spermatic cord does 
not always get enough of the anesthetic. 

Professor Schmidt,5 of Vienna, mentions in connection 
with this procedure that he has also seen injury to the 
vessels of the cord by the hypodermic needle, which might 
have a bad effect in the course of a possible infection. 
He recommends the following modification of the pro- 
cedure: The animal is cast and brought into the desired 
position (left side or back position). After carefully cleans- 
ing and disinfecting the field of operation and injecting 
the anzesthetic jsubcutaneously, an incision is made 
through the cutaneous covering of the scrotum, and the 
tunica dartos is split. The testicle, covered by the tunica 
vaginalis communis, is grasped and pulled out. Then a 
very small incision is made in the tunica vaginalis com- 
munis, preferably to one side of the testicle. 

When there are adhesions between the tunica vaginalis 
propria and the tunica vaginalis communis (periorchitis 
adhesiva), the incision is made higher up, in the region 
of the epididymis or of the cord, because such adhesions — 
very seldom extend up along the. cord. Through this 
breach Schmidt places a dull needle in the direction of 
the inguinal canal, and injects the anesthetic in this 
way. The needle must be 12 to 22 cm. (5 to 9 inches) 
long for the horse, and can be fastened to a Record 
syringe. Schmidt recommends the use of a rubber tube 
between the syringe and needle, so that in subsequent 
movement of the animal there will be no injury to the 
animal, nor breakage of the needle or syringe. The same 
procedure is followed on the other testicle. Schmidt says 
that the injection of 10 c.c. of a 2 per cent. novocain- 
adrenalin solution into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis 
of each cord leads to complete loss of sensation in the 
horse, while 1 or 2 c.c. will produce the same effect in 


a dog. 
DEFINITE PROCEDURE OUTLINED. 


Since the publication of this method of anzsthesia, | 
have used it several times in the castration of horses, 
mules and pigs, and the results are very satisfactory. To 
get really good results with the method of administering 
local anzsthesia outlined by Schmidt, a definite procedure 
is highly important. The following points should be 
emphasized: After the horse has been cast and the entire 
scrotal region has been disinfected, a suitable anzesthetic 
is injected where the two scrotal incisions are to be 
made. The first incision is made for the lower testicle, 
and then the small opening into the tunica vaginalis 
communis is made, as already described, and the anzesthetic 
is applied on the nerve supplying the cord. Then this 
testicle is covered with sterile gauze, the right side of 
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the scrotum is opened, and the nerve on that side is 
anesthetized. Not until now is the emasculator used on 
the left cord, which, meantime, has lost all power of 
registering sensation, due to the action of the anzsthetic. 
After this the right spermatic cord is crushed. Only by 
following this procedure is it possible to work without 
waiting for the anzsthetic to act, and still allow a sufficient 
length of time to elapse, so that osmosis will carry the 
anzsthetizing fluid to each nerve, permitting the operation 
to be completed without pain. It is important that the 
anzesthetic be injected at a place sufficiently high to enable 
the cords to be anesthetized at the ae where the 
emasculator is to be applied. 

It is important also, especially with boars, to have the 
animal in the proper position. He should not be castrated 
standing, as this would permit most of the anesthetic 
solution to flow backward immediately upon injection, 
and a part of it would be lost through the incision in the 
tunica vaginalis communis. The correct application of 
this method of local anzsthesia affords complete assur- 
ance of a painless castration, and eliminates all of the 
dangers associated with the pain of the operation. 

Another method of administering local anzsthesia has 
recently been reported by Fischer,” after having been used 
for two years in the Surgical Clinic at Munich. When 
the horse has been cast and is lying on the left side or 
on the back, the neck of the scrotum is grasped in the 
left hand, so that the thumb and index finger hold the 
spermatic cord in place, while the testicle rests on the 
other three fingers. The testicle is now drawn away from 
the body just far enough to draw the cord tight without 
causing pain to the animal. At a point near the body 
of the horse, the skin of the scrotum is rubbed with ether 
and the stretched skin and the tunica vaginalis communis 
are punctured by a quick stab with a needle that is especi- 
ally constructed, it being provided with a hook to hold it 
in place. With a little practice one can readily feel when 
the tunica vaginalis communis has been perforated, and 
5 c.c. of a 4 per cent. novocain solution should now be 
injected into the processus vaginalsi peritonei. The same 
steps are taken with the other spermatic cord. Now about 
5 c.c. of the same novocain solution is igjected subcutane- 
ously at the points where the scrotal incisions will be 
made. 

Fischer says that this method has proven to be very 
satisfactory in a large number of cases, and it may be 
used by any practitioner. It cannot be used with boars, 
because the neck of the scrotum is too short. 

I regret that I have not had s ifficient personal experi- 
ence with this method of administering local anzsthesia 
to express an opinion, but I am afraid that the beginner 
will often puncture the vessels of the cord and produce a 
haematoma. I believe that, with the method outlined 
by Schmidt, the anaesthetic can be placed more accurately, 
and a better degree of anzsthesia will be secured for that 
reason. In spite of these possible drawbacks, I like 
Fischer’s new method very much, because it is very 
simple, and may be used in all different methods of castra- 
tion (covered and uncovered operations, with clamps, 
emasculator, or ligature). 

I have decided to report on these two very practical 
and cheap methods of administering local anzsthesia for 


the castration of the male domestic animals, to impress 
upon those veterinarians who _ still castrate without 
endeavouring to lessen the pain, how easy it is for all of 
us to perform this operation painlessly. Some will oppose 
my views, and not without reason, on the ground that 
castration is an operation that is performed quickly, and 
the pain is not of long duration. This does not alter 
the fact that this particular operation is exceedingly 
painful. Why should we not spare the animals pain 
wherever possible, as we do in other operations? 

Our duty in any operation lies not merely in aiding 
the owner and ourselves financially; it should be our 
highest duty to prevent or relieve pain whenever possible 
in the defenceless animals which we have subjected to our 
will. 

Dr. Westhues,8 of Giessen, says, at the end of his dis- 
course on the use of narcotics in domestic animals: 

I want to praise the American veterifarians because 
they have maintained their compassionate human feeling 
ai a high degree in their profession, and because as a rule 
they make no incisions without anzsthesia. 

We want to thank Dr. Westhues heartily for this high 
praise. Whether or not it is really deserved let each man 
decide for himself. 
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Immunisation of Cattle Before Export. 


A deterrent to the export trade in British cattle to tropical 
and sub- tropical countries is that overseas buyers realise 
the risk of importing susceptible animals when they are 
likely to come in contact with diseases which are prevalent 
in the importing country. It is well known that very 
serious losses have occurred—particularly from piroplasmosis 
and anaplasmosis—in British cattle imported by South 
American countries. 

Immunisation against piroplasmosis and anaplasmosis 
can now be carried out at the Veterinary Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, New Haw, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, and stockowners desirous of having cattle 
immunised before export should apply for particulars of 
immunisation and cost to the Secretary, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 
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Notes on the Development of Liver Rot 
Control, with Special Reference to 
Marek’s ‘‘ Danistol.’’* 


By Dr. John Mocsy, Reader in Veterinary Science, Royal 
Veterinary College, Budapest. 


Successful treatment of liver rot in sheep and cattle 
on a large scale has only been possible since the completion 
of the lengthy researches carried out by Professor Marek. 
In 1917, the publication of experiments showing that the 
flukes in the liver could be killed and, as a consequence, 
the host could be cured of liver rot by intravenous injec- 
tion and administration per os of chemically-purified filicin, 
appeared for the first time. The employment of ordinary 
extract of male fern for this purpose had already been 
suggested by Alessandrini and, more particularly, by 
Railliet, Moussu and Henry. Male fern extracts, how- 
ever, even those with a guaranteed filicin content, are at 
the best of times subject to great variation in anthelmintic 
value, while frequently their action is entirely negative, 
owing to the fact that a certain amount of decomposition 
takes place in storage and also because certain of the 
active principles, present in combination with the oily 
constituents of the natural product, are improperly and 
incompletely absorbed. Apart from this, there is a latent 
toxicity which very frequently manifests itself and admini- 
stration is awkward (publications by Marek, Noller, 
Schmidt, ete.). Marek succeeded in preparing the filicin 
contents of male fern extract in a pure form which is 
readily absorbed and was thus able to prescribe an exact 
dosage, with the result that the problem of successful 
treatment, which up to that time had been regarded as 
hopeless, was easily solved. 

Prior to Marek’s researches, liver rot was regarded as 
an act of God, which could not be dealt with at all, and 
in veterinary circles it was considered to be an incurable 
disease: ‘* None of the suggested methods of treatment 
for liver rot had as yet, shown themselves to be effective.”’ 
(Hutyra-Marek. Spec, Path. and Ther., 1V, 1913.) The 
researches of Marek and the isolation of ‘* Danistol ’’ were 
therefore of the very first importance because, as a result, 
we no longer stand. unarmed against the colossal economic 
ravages of liver rot but are, on the other hand, in a 
position to minimise the loss very considerably, with the 
help of a certain and highly tested method of treatment. 

The researches of Marek also achieved great importance 
indirectly, in that his experiments, which have become 
classical by virtue of their noteworthy results, immediately 
aroused general interest in the medicinal control of 
distomatosis. This interest, and the conviction, which 
gradually came into being, that distomatosis was curable 
by the administration of drugs, was also due to the 
opportunities which were forthcoming of submitting 
Marek’s experiments to practical corroborative test during 
the succession of very severe epidemics which occurred 
in various countries in the years following the War. 

In Germany the disease was so acute during 1921 that 
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in many districts 30 per cent. of the total sheep stock 
was lost (Schermer, 1921)24, and in 1924-25, as many as 
20 bovines per day were lost in every parish in the Salzbach 
Schwarzbach, Woernitz and Danube Valleys in Bavaria. 
!n the North of Germany the disease caused heavy losses, 
especially in Holzstein and the district of Luneborg 
(Simon & Kraume, 1927).27 In Hungary, the disease 
attained the dimensions of an epizootic in the years 1913, 
1926 and 1927, accurate statistics being available in regard 
to the last outbreak, owing to the fact that by then 
the treatment was already organized under Government 
supervision, Approximately half the entire country was 
subject to the disease and 125,610 cattle and 104,866 sheep 
received ‘‘Danistol’’ treatment (Fokanyi, 1928).7 At the 
Nagykanczsa slaughter-house, which is situated in the 
heart of a very strongly infested district, 77 per cent. of 
the 2,241 cattle slaughtered in 1926 were found to be 
suffering from distomatosis, while in a different slaughter 
house (Keszthely) in the case of 59-3 per cent. of the 
1,168 cattle slaughtered, either the whole animal, or at all 
events, the liver had to be withdrawn from sale as being 
unfit for human consumption. Of course, it is realised 
that slaughter-house statistics may give an exaggerated 
impression of the severity of the disease, but nevertheless, 
they do exemplify the colossal economic importance of 
distomatosis in a very striking manner. The damage is 
not confined to loss by infected livers but is also occasioned 
by loss of condition in the animals, by decreased yield of 
milk, of wool, etc., and if, in addition, the cost of feeding 
back to condition, cost of treatment, etc., is taken into 
consideration, it is clear that the total loss constitutes a 
severe handicap to the stockbreeder. 


The great practical and economic importance of 
** Danistol ’’ has not only been recognised in Hungary, 
but in other countries as well. In Hungary, Hetzel (1918)8 
Ban (1920)!, Bernard (1923)2, Vajda (1925)31, Kellermamm 
& Buzna (1928), Kovarzik (1928), and others reported on 
successful treatment in the case of thousands of animals. 
The drug was also widely tested in other countries. Thus, 
in Austria, Reisinger22 was already able to confirm 
Marek’s results in their entirety in 1918, while later, Hubner 
(1927)10 stated that for the successful treatment of disto- 
matosis, only ‘‘ Danistol ’’ came into question. In 
Germany, Oppermann (1919)20, Schermer (1921)24, Néller 
(1921-24)18, Miessler & Wetzel (1928), Simon & Kraume 
(1927)27, Moessel (1927), Katzer (1927)18, Schreiner & 
Apfelbaeck (1927)26, Sommer (1928), Hildebrant (1928)9, 
and others in Jugo-Slavia, Vidovitch (1919), Vvrich 
(1922)33, Prattner (1923)28 and Ziebert (1924)34, reported 
successful results. In Holland, de Blieck & Baudet (1922)3, 
expressed the opinion that it would be possible to eliminate 
distomatosis entirely with ‘‘ Danistol.’’ In India, Treffers 
(1923)29 and Kraneveld (1924)14, experienced good results 
with ‘* Danistol.”” In Czecho-Slovakia, Klobouk (1926)!2 
and in Roumania, Poenaru, Falcoianu and Mihailescu 
(1923)21, stated that, while Danistol,’”? administered in 
the prescribed doses, was unquestionably harmless and 
exercised no adverse effect whatsoever on the general 
condition, it nevertheless killed the parasites in the liver 
withia a short period after administration. Vaida (1925)30 
alsa reported on successful results in Roumania. 

In Denmark, where liver rot is not widely distributed, 
Egehoej (1924) employed ‘‘ Danistol,’’ with complete 
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success, on a number of herds of cattle. In Italy, Finzi 
(1925)6 took very considerable interest in the ‘‘ Danistol ” 
treatment and reported excellent results. In England, 
Professor Cave, F.R.c.v.s. (Agricultural Gazette, November 
7th, 1927)35, Professor Malden (Reading Mercury, November 
29th, 1924, and other papers)36, E. Aneurin Lewis, 
M.R.C.V.S, (Farmer » Stockbreeder, March 9th, 1925)87 
J. P. Rice, p.sc., M.R.c.v.s. (Official Bulletin, Government 
of Northern Ireland)39 and J. H. Norris (Department of 
Lands, Irish Free Statel7, recommended ‘* Danistol ’’ as a 
safe and effective treatment, and in West Africa, A. H. 
Hornby, M.R.c.v.s. (Annual Report for Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, 1923)38, reported successful results in the treatment 
of cattle. 

The considerable economic importance of distomatosis in 
stock breeding districts, and the importance of a reliable 
method of treatment, resulted in considerable interest being 
aroused on the part of the Ministries of Agriculture in 
various countries, who carried out tests. The British 
Ministry of Agriculture (leaflet No. 89, First Reprint 1921), 
The Veterinary High School in Utrecht, the Chamber of 
Agriculture in Hanover, Germany, the Veterinary Faculty 
of the University of Bucarest, Roumania (1922), The 
Ministry of Agriculture in Angora, the Biological Institute 
in Santiago, Chili, the Polish Veterinary High School in 
Lwow, the Greek Ministry of Agriculture (1924) all carried 
out confirmatory tests, and in every instance the specific 
action of ‘‘ Danistol,’’ in killing the liver parasites, was 
established. 

** Danistol ’’ is itself produced under the constant control 
of Marek himself and is continually submitted to Physio- 
logical tests, upon diseased sheep and cattle, in the Medical 
Clinic of the Veterinary Academy at Budapest. All test 
animals are slaughtered a few days after treatment and 
the liver is cut into thin sections and the reaction of the 
flukes is tested in a physiological salt solution at a tempera- 
ture of 400° Celsius. In this way, it is possible, not only 
to confirm the cure of the test animals, im a 
clinical sense, but to estimate the action of ‘* Danistol ”’ 
on the flukes in a much more reliable fashion than is 
possible by judging of efficacy through subsequent recovery 
of the animals in a natural manner. In Marek’s first 
tests, the results obtained with purified filicin compounds 
showed that all the flukes were killed in 82 per cent. of 
the sheep and goats treated, and in 72 per cent. of the 
cattle, while, in the remainder, post-mortem revealed the 
presence of only a very limited number of living 
flukes, which in any case could not have exercised 
the slightest influence on condition. For ali practical 
purposes, however, the experiments evidenced an anthel- 
mintic value of 100 per cent., both in the case of sheep 
and cattle. In the case of extract of male fern, however, 
in only 24 per cent. of the cases was the anthelmintic 
value complete, in 40 per cent. only a proportion of the 
parasites was affected and in 36 per cent. there was no 
evidence of anthelmintic value whatsoever (Marek, 1916). 

Since that time, practical experience has brought with 
it improvements in the method of manufacture of 
‘* Danistol,”” with the result that the efficiency has been 
increased by alterations in the chemical composition of 
the drug and by the addition of other lipoid-soluble constitu- 
ents, so that the efficacy of ‘‘ Danistol ” -has now been 
raised to such an extent that, in the case of cattle, complete 


anthelmintic value is possible in 81-4 per cent. of animals 
treated, while in the remaining 18-6 per cent. the number 
of parasites remaining unaffected by the treatment is 
negligible. A further great advantage of the treatment is 
that there are no toxic reactions whatsoever. The treat- 
ment does not in any way affect the animals adversely ; in 
fact, nothing is noticeable save a temporary loss of appetite 
and slight diarrhoea. 

In Hungary, Bavaria, North Germany and in certain 
other countries, distomatosis was so prevalent in the years 
1926 and 1927 that it was found necessary to organise 
treatment officially. In Hungary, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture warned farmers and veterinary surgeons of the danger 
and made known methods of dealing with liver rot, while 
in Bavaria, Brugel, during a Parliamentary Session, urged 
that a purchase of ‘* Danistol ’’ at Government expense 
should be made* 

Since, in Hungary, a large proportion of diseased 
animals belonged to small-holders, considerable sums were 
voted by the Government, in that country also, for the 
treatment of stock, either wholly or partially free of 
charge. Veterinary surgeons co-operated and made no 
charge for their services. Under these auspices, altogether 
20,000 cattle were treated, while, according to official 
Statistics, the total number of cattle treated with 
** Danistol ’’ was 72,079 and 90,613 sheep. According to 
the report of Veterinary Inspector Kovarzik (1928) 99-4 
per cent. cures were obtained in his district, in the case of 
animals treated at Government expense, the total percentage 
of cures in the case of ‘‘ Danistol ’’ for the whole country 
being 97-2 per cent. 

During the epizootic in question, veterinary surgeons 
frequently reported that sheep and cattle which had been 
cured by the treatment began to show symptoms again 
after a few months and, in the beginning, incomplete 
action on the part of ‘‘ Danistol ’’ was held to be respon- 
sible. Later on, however, such recurrence of symptoms 
began to occur frequently and it became evident that 
re-infestation was taking place somehow in many districts 
and that winter foods must have something to do with it. 
In order to establish this fact, which was of considerable 
practical importance, Marek carried out exact tests in 
1926-27 and was able to demonstrate, as a result, that in 
fluke-infested districts, under exceptionally unfavourable 
weather conditions, hay as much as eight months’, old 
and even older, could, under certain conditions, convey 
infection, through cercariz encysted upon it which still 
retained activity. 

Marek’s subsequent observations point, on the one hand, 
to the difficulties which may arise in treating distomatosis 
and, on the other, they explain circumstances which have, 
on occasion, given rise to criticism of the degree of efficacy 
claimed for ‘* Danistol.’’ If opportunity is given to an 
animal, which has once been successfully treated, to be 
exposed to re-infestation, either on pasture or in the stall, 
through eating encysted hay, it follows that symptoms of 
distomatosis must again make their appearance. Norris 
(1927)!7 has referred to reinfestation in the case of three 
sheep previously treated and cured with ‘‘ Danistol,’’ and 
assumed that such reinfestation was due to the fact that 
** Danistol ” will not destroy immature flukes present in 


* This suggestion was subsequently adopted and over 
two tons of Danistol were 
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the parenchyma of the liver or very small bile ducts. This 
statement, and othese of a similar mature made _ by 
Montgomeriel6 do not appear to have sufficient foundation 
in fact, because, in the case of J. H. Norris, post-mortem 
examination on the test sheep was only carried out one 
to four months after treatment with ‘‘ Danistol,’”’ during 
which time ample opportunity was afforded for re-infesta- 
tion. On the other hand, Marek’s tests in 1916-17 and 
subsequently, demonstrated quite beyond quéstion that 
immature parasites are most certainly destroyed by the 
** Danistol ”? treatment, although such immature parasites 
certainly prove themselves to be more resistant to less 
efficacious drugs than are the fully developed parasites. 

R. F. Montgomerie!6, has affirmed that, according to his 
tests and observations, ‘‘ Danistol ’? does not evidence an 
anthelmintic value which is superior to that of extract of 
male fern. Such statements are difficult to reconcile with 
the numerous other results of comparative experiments 
between ‘‘ Danistol ’’ and various male fern extracts. In 
Marek’s tests the various extracts were found to possess 
complete anthelmintic value in only 24 per cent. of cases, 
while in the case of ‘‘ Danistol,’’ 82 per cent. success was 
achieved. On the other hand, in the case of 36 per cent. 
of the animals treated with male fern extract, there was 
no evidence of any anthelmintic value whatsoever, while 
in the case of animals treated with *‘ Danistol ”’ a quite 
negligible proportion of living flukes was discernible in 18 
per cent. of the cases where the anthelmintic value was 
found to be not absolutely complete. The variation which 
occurs in the active filicin content of extract of male fern 
is a natural consequence of differences in origin, methods 
of manufacture, methods and variations of storage and 
last, but not least, variation in the extent to which absorp- 
tion takes place in the alimentary tract. Montgomerie’s 
tests, furthermore, evidence that the efficacy of extract of 
inale fern is dependent, not only on the doses, but also 
upon other circumstances in that, even where extract of 
the same make is used, efficacy is in some cases complete 
while in others there is a total failure—facts which quite 
confirm Marek’s original findings. 

The discovery of ‘‘ Danistol ’’ offered scope for the com- 
plete abolition of liver rot as an epizootic. It follows 
that if all animals found by microscopical examination of 
faeces to be infested are satisfactorily treated, the extent 
to which the disease is propagated must gradually become 
less, and eventually dangerous districts will become quite 
safe. At first, this would seem to be the only certain 
manner in which the disease can be controlled, although 
it is not denied that measures directed against the inter- 
mediary hosts and propagation of the ova on the pastures 
generally might be possible. The disadvantage of these 
methods, however, lies in their impracticability under 
ordinary farming conditions and in the fact that their 
employment does not do away with the necessity for 
medicinal control as_ well. Drainage of pastures, the 
cleaning out of ditches and ponds and their treatment with 
chemicals, is in many cases impracticable, especially in 
hilly districts and under extensive farming conditions. 

The extraordinary success which has attended the 
‘** Danistol ’’ treatment, and the resultant publicity, has 
not only given an impetus to research in connection with 
distomatosis, but has resulted in the appearance of a large 
number of imitations. In Germany alone, over 30 


substitute remedies came on the market, but the majority 
were withdrawn after a longer or shorter period and 
several ‘‘ cheap ’”’ and ‘‘ absolutely reliable ’”’ cures left a 
sorry story behind them in the shape of numerous fatalities 
occasioned by toxicity. 

It is not my intention to go further into the question of 
alternative methods of treatment, but for completeness sake, 
reference must be made to pure carbon tetrachloride, a 
drug possessing excellent anthelmintic properties which is, 
nevertheless, unaccountably toxic in therapeutic doses, 
facts which have been referred to often enough in technical 
literature on the subject. Certain other chlorinated 
carbohydrates also possess an anthelmintic value in the 
treatment of distomatosis, which, however, is not so 
marked as in the case of carbon tetrachloride, but these 
also have evidenced inherent toxicity as soon as they were 
employed on anything approaching an extensive scale, 

Finally, it may be mentioned that none of the many 
alternative methods of treatment has been so thoroughly 
tested in properly controlled experiments as has 
** Danistol ’’ and it is noteworthy that in all cases tests 
with new products have been carried out in comparison with 
Danistol which would appear to emphasize that 
‘: Danistol ’’ is recognised as the standard specific by 
which the value of every alternative drug is judged. 
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A Hydatid Registry. 


“The College of Surgeons of Australasia have decided to 
establish a Hydatid Registry,’’ says the Australasian Corres- 
pondent of The Lancet. ‘* It is intended to investigate every 
possible instance of human infection in Australia and New 
Zealand and correlate the records obtained. The registry 
will be kept in New Zealand by Dr. R. A. H. Fulton, of 
2. Pitt Street, Dunedin, who has been appointed Registrar, 
and who will each year issue a summary of the cases, with 
the conclusions to be drawn from their analysis. ... . 

** Although hydatid disease in more common in Australia 
than in any other English-speaking community, it is, per- 
haps, surprising that it is not, im fact, more common than 
it is. Clunies Ross,! investigating hydatid infestation in 
New South Wales, found that from 15 to 16 per cent. of 
dogs examined in country districts harboured the Tenia 
echinococcus with an average infestation of 18 per cent. 
These figures are probably well below the mark. He found 
that the infestation of dogs in the vicinity of slaughter- 
houses and at sheep stations was particularly high. This 
has been confirmed by the Melbourne University Veterinary 
School, who found that 100 per cent. of the dogs around 
the municipal abattoirs were infested. This infestation is 
attributed to the habit of throwing to the dogs all the 
viscera of the slaughtered sheep. Professor H. R. Dew, 
in his book? has shown that the distribution of hydatid 
disease in Australia follows the sheep distribution. It is 
obvious that the main attack must be directed against the 
dogs, particularly those around slaughter-houses and on 
sheep stations. Clunies Ross, amongst other recommenda- 
tions, has suggested the administration of arecolin hydro- 
bromide. to all such dogs once every three months. Fondling 
or handling dogs, and allowing them to lick the hands, is 
regarded as a dangerous practice, particularly for children. 

“There is no doubt that the establishment of the 
registry will be the means of increasing our knowledge of 
the disease, and perhaps of directing greater attention to 
methods of eradication.” 


1Med. Jour. of Austral., March 14th, 1925, p. 253. 
2Hydatid Disease, Sydney, 1928. 
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Abridged Papers. 
(Continued from 1040.) 
Variola in Domestic Animals. 


Contagious Pustular Dermatitis of the Sheep and Goat. 


By R. E. GLover. B.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 

Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. 

An infectious exanthematous disease, common to the 
sheep and the goat, which is termed Contagious Pustular 
Dermatitis, has a wide geographical distribution. It has 
been established that the disease is caused by a filterable 
virus which, in the absence of secondary bacterial invaders, 
evokes a characteristic vesico-pustular eruption bringing 
the condition into close relationship with members of the 


vaccinia-variola group. 

The disease, therefore, seems to merit inclusion under 
the general term ‘‘ variola ’’; nevertheless, it is not easy 
to assign to the virus an exact position in the pox group 
on account of the confusion which exists regarding the 
relationship between bovine, caprine and porcine variola, 
vaccinia, horse pox and contagious pustular stomatitis of 
the horse. 

The natural disease can be divided into a benign and a 
malignant form. The former is more frequently encountered 
in older animals than in young lambs, in which the disease 
tends to assume a more serious aspect. The eruptions, 
which commence as discrete vesicles or pustules surrounded 
by an oedematous or inflammatory zone, are succeeded by 
small ulcers. In some cases, healing rapidly takes place 
beneath the scabs which result from the desiccation of the 
exudate, but in others the ulcers are converted into wart- 
like outgrowths which may attain a_ considerable size, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the commissures of the 
lips, and may also persist for several weeks. 

In the more severe type of the disease, which justifies 
the term ‘‘ Pustular Stomatitis,’’ the virus exhibits a 
tendency to invade the buccal cavity with the production 
of pustular lesions on the mucous membrane of the tongue, 
the palate and the inner aspect of the lips. Although the 
virus shows this predilection for the lips and the mouth, 
the lesions may spread to other parts, e.g., the nostrils. 
eyes, ears, cheek, anus, tail, vulva, coronet and udder. 
In these situations, in particular around the tail and on 
the limbs, the lesions, which commence as small pustules, 
rapidly enlarge to form verrucose masses exhibiting a 
marked tendency to persistent hamorrhage. When young 
lambs and kids are affected, the mammary glands of the 
ewes or goats frequently show a typical vesico-pustular 
eruption. 

In the experimental disease, the stages of papule, vesicle, 
pustule and scab can be clearly recognised, in which 
respect the lesions present a ‘marked resemblance to a 
vaccinal eruption, but a differentiation can be drawn 
between the two diseases on the grounds that dermatitis is 
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not transmissible to the rabbit, and also that sheep immune 
to dermatitis still react to vaccinia, and vice versa: on 
similar grounds, dermatitis can be distinguished from sheep- 
pox. The relationship of caprine ecthyma and variola of 
the goat is less clear, and further investigations on this 
point are desirable. 

Under laboratory conditions, the crusts from the lesions 
retain their virulence unimpaired for at least two and a 
half years: it is very probable that the high infectivity 
of the crusts and their resistance to desiccation explain the 
dissemination and annual recurrence of the disease in 
certain flocks. The examination of a number of strains 
from this and from other countries shows that they con- 
form to a single type. 

The condition known as Malignant Aphtha, in which the 
ewes bear vesico-pustular lesions on their udders, is also 
due to the virus of dermatitis. Experimental evidence 
suggests that the mastitis which sometimes accompanies 
these lesions, is dependent upon the action of the virus 
‘per se’’ without a bacterial intervention. The intro- 
duction of the virus into the udder of the lactating ewe 
is capable of provoking a subacute form of mastitis. 


Variola in Domestic Animals. 


By Dr. J. Bripreé. 
Chef de Service 4 I’Institut Pasteur, Paris. 


Under the name “ Variola ’’ are groups eruptive, con- 
tugious, inoculable diseases common to several species or 
special to one of them, and exhibiting almost identical 
chemical characters. Some exhibit themselves under a 
sporadic form (cow-pox, horse-pox) others follow generally 
an epidemic or epizootic course (variola of man, sheep-pox), 
others again attack a great number of animals in a flock 
and yet show little tendency to spread further (variola of 
the goat.) 

VACCINIA. 

Jenner applied the name vaccinia to the malady produced 
in man following the inoculation of cow-pox. 

It has since become synonymous with horse-pox and 
cow-pox ; these last terms, however, rather apply to the 
spontaneously arising affections, while vaccinia rather 
indicates the induced malady. 

Vaccinia attacks naturally the horse (horse-pox), cow 
(cow-pox), camel (camel-pox). 

The virus of vaccinia is most active in the horse and 
becomes attenuated in passage through the cow. 

Vaccinia can be inoculated to all domesticated animals 
and some of them are used for its culture in virus. The 
‘calf is used for the production of ‘‘ vaccine.’’ In the 
process, the skin of the chest and flank is shaved and 
scarified superficially and the material applied: the collec- 
tion is made five days after by curetting the pustules. The 
substance obtained is rubbed down with glycerine, the 
effect of which is to destroy foreign germs. 

The purity of the vaccine is assured by ordinary bacteri- 
logical methods, and its activity tested by applying it to 
the shaved and scarified skin of the rabbit. The vaccin 
is preserved by glycerine or by drying. 

Cultivation of the virus has been effected; but only by 
employing pieces of diseased tissue. 

Horse-pox or Spontaneous Vaccinia of the Horse.—This 


oer 


affection was studied by Jenner, who believed it to be 
the source of vaccinia and he applied to the condition the 
term sore heels. Horse-pox has been transmitted to man 
and to the cow and has produced in them the characteristic 
eruption. The malady was carefully studied by Bouley, 
who gave to it the name of “ horse-pox.’’ In Germany 
this was ignor@d and the affection was there still called 
stomatitis or contagious pustular dermatitis. 

Horse-pox manifests itself as an eruption of the mucosz 
or as a generalised eruption on mucous surfaces. The 
lesions allow the escape of a yellowish fluid, become trans- 
formed into little ulcers and heal spontaneously. The 
skin lesions discharge a similar fluid which agglutinates 
the hair to form a yellow scab under which cicatrization 
takes place. Evolution lasts 15 to 20 days. In the differen- 
tiation of horse-pox regard must be had to lesions of 
glanders, coital exanthema, grease, etc. 

de Jong and Zwick contend that so-called contagious 
pustular stomatitis is horse-pox. However, it is to be 
borne in mind that there is a contagious pustulous eruptive 
malady of the buccal membrane closely related to horse- 
pox, but not of a variolous nature. 

Horse-pox follows contamination by an infected horse. 
Accidental infection of the horse by virus of vaccinia from 
cow or man has been noted. 

Cow-pox or Spontaneous Vaccinia of the Cow.— 
Exhaustively studied by Jenner and later by Sacco and 
Numan. 

The pustulous eruption evolves in from 12 to 15 days 
and is almost exclusively localised on the teats. The cicatriza- 
tion of the wounds left by the ruptured pustule is interfered 
with in milking and may take on an ulcerous character. 
Cases of generalised cow-pox have been noted. Usually 
it is a benign affection. Lesions of foot-and-mouth disease 
affecting the udder are differentiated from those of cow- 
pox by the former never being limited to this organ. 

Cow-pox follows accidental inoculation of cow-pox or 
horse-pox. 

Camel-pox is easily contracted by man, who thereby 
acquires an immunity against variola. 

Variola of the Goat.—Proper to caprine species. The 
disease is common in Norway where, in 1879, it was first 
described by G. Hansen. It is also observed in Italy, 
Spain, Algeria and France. The disease is not con- 
tagious for other species. While it is of a benign nature 
it may affect a very large percentage of a flock; its evolu- 
tion takes place in from 10 to 15 days. 

Variola of Young Pigs.—Under the name “ porcine 
variola ’’ two different diseases have been described. 

Some authors consider that the pig may be contaminated 
by man, the larger animals or the sheep and that infected 
pigs may in turn convey the malady to man and divers 
animal species. 

The variola of little pigs is characterised by an eruption 
on the skin and various mucose. It is rigorously special 
to the porcine species and affects only those aged under 2} 
months. Sows infected by their young show an eruption 
on the inside of the thighs and of the ears. The younger 
the patients the graver the prognosis. 

Sheep-pox, Clavelée, Ovine Variola.— Odier, in 1820, 
proposed the name of ‘* claveau ’’ for the virus, “‘ clavelée *’ 
for the disease and “* clavelisation ’’ for the inoculation 
of the virus to healthy animals. 
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Observed and described in 1578 by Laurent, Joubert and 
Rabelais, it received a classic description by Hurtrel 
d’Arboval in 1822. 

For centuries sheep-pox raged in Southern Europe. It 
is actually almost stationary on the Mediterranean coasts 
and in Central Europe. 

Difficulty in diagnosis is only found in benign cases and 
in isolated animals. 

Contagious ecthyma of lips of sheep or contagious 
pustulous stomatitis requires to be  differentiated—this 
malady is always local. 

Sheep-pox is more or less grave, but always to be feared. 
Sheep only are affected naturally. Experimentally, ox, 
pig, dog, monkey and birds, remain negative. The horse, 
on subcutaneous inoculation, develops a_ specific oedema. 
Some other animal may react but in all the lesion remains 
localised to the seat of inoculation. Can sheep-pox be 
transmitted to man? 

Most of the experiments point to a negative answer te 
the question, Transmission, natural or experimental, has 
not been proved. 

ETIOLOGY OF THE VARIOLAS. 

The problem of the cause of the variolas has still to be 
elucidated. | Research workers have for the most part 
used material from human variola and from vaccinia. 
Various bacteria have been encountered, but none retained. 

\ll inclusions found in lesions after inoculation of the 
cornea of the rabbit with variola or vaccinia and in con- 
tagious epithelioma of birds or avian variola have been 
held to be the causal agents. In any case, the virus 
exists always in the eruptive lesions, and passes certain 
filters in conditions similar for all animal variolas. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The manifestations of the varioias differ somewhat 
according to the inoculation path—if by the lung, there 
results a general eruption ; if by skin, the eruption is often 
localised. 

Variolas are diseases of epithelia. Calmette and Guérin, 
after intravenous injection of vaccine in the rabbit, have 
not seen a cutaneous eruption, but if in the 24 hours 
which follow the skin be seratched, characteristic pustules 
appear in three hours. 

A sufficient quantity of vaccine injected intravenously 
into the rabbit produced generalised vaccinia. 

Intravenous injection of sheep-pox virus may produce 
the generalised disease or merely a rise of temperature, 
according to the activity of the virus. 

Lesions of the variolas are sometimes present in tissues 
other than those of ectodermic origin; in sheep-pox they 
may develop in the subcutaneous connective tissue and 
of this advantage is taken to obtain the virus. 


ViRULENT PRropucts. 

The virus of the various variolas is abundant in the 
specific lesions. 

Some observers state that the virus may be demonstrated 
in the blood after inoculation—corneal, intravenous, sub- 
cutaneous—or absorption from stomach, but others deny 
this. 

Virus of sheep-pox is in the blood at certain times, but 
in minimum quantity. It is not in the milk. Neither the 
virus of vaccinia nor that of sheep-pox could be found 
in glands to which, lymph from lesions drained. 


VARIATION OF VIRULENCE. 


Horse-pox transmitted to man or cow loses virulence. 
Vaccinia inoculated to horse or ass augments in virulence. 
Virus of sheep-pox maintained by passage through the 
sheep keeps its activity for years. 

If the passage is made by subcutaneous inoculation the 
virus adapts itself progressively to the connective tissue 
and its tendency to gain the epidermis becomes less marked. 
One can assist at the abrupt decline of virulence. In 
human outbreaks of variola certain epidemics are of great 
gravity. This exaltation of virulence is seen in all animal 
variolas. In sheep-pox, particularly, is this noticed—a 
sudden great mortality in a flock in which, up to then, 
the malady evolved discretely or even was not suspected. 
Exaltation also occurs at lambing or in inclement weather. 

IMMUNITY. 


Natural immunity to variola is seen, but is very rare. 

Privilege of Race.—Breton sheep. It may be passing— 
very young children are not very susceptible. 

Acquired Immunity.—Each variola immunises against 
itself. Vaccinia immunises against vaccinia and against 
human variola and the latter against vaccinia. The 
immunity acquired from a natural attack of  variola 
persists long, but not indefinitely. | Horse-pox ‘may 
reappear some months after recovery from an attack. 

The immunity acquired from an attack of sheep-pox dis- 
appears after some years. 

The lambs of ewes attacked by variola during gestation 
acquire relative and passing immunity. 

IMMUNISATION. 


Active Immunity by variolisation. Employed from time 
immemorial to protect man from variola. 

By analogy, since the 18th century, clavelisation to pro- 
tect sheep from clavelée (sheep-pox.) 

Following Jenner's discovery, vaccination was substituted 
for variolisation of man. 

In variola of young pigs variolisation has been tried. 
The method of variolisation is always attended by the risk 
of spreading contagion and is not to be recommended except 
in declared epizootics. 

Immunisation against sheep-pox (clavelée): Active 
immunity can be induced by (1) Clavelisation (the virus 
being used pure or diluted or attenuated by ether 
or formalin, and heating; (2) Killed virus; (3) Sero- 
clavelisation (serum of a sheep recovered from variola and 
virus injected at the same time); (4) Injection of sensitised 
virus. During the last eighteen years 21,000,000 sheep 
have been successfully vaccinated by the last method. 

The sensitised virus is obtained by injecting subcutan- 
eously diluted virus into a sheep. Material from the lesion 
produced is rubbed up, diluted, strained and allowed to 
deposit. The flocculent liquid is poured off and centrifuged, 
mixed with serum from a sheep recovered from the 
malady (anti-clavelous serum) and again centrifuged, and 
the resulting pulp, diluted one-third, is kept in ampoules. 
In use, the contents of the ampoule are mixed with normal 
saline to which a little methyl is added. This is the anti- 
clavelous vaccine, the dose of which is one-fifth c.c. given 
subcutaneously. Immunity is acquired in 48 hours. 

Passive Immunity.—It is only in the case of variola in 
sheep that a use has been found for the production of 
passive immunity by injecting serum from an animal 
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recovered from sheep-pox. As a preventive such a serum is 
effective for 15 days in adults and three weeks for lambs. 
The serum, which also acts curatively, has stopped the 
course of epizootics. 


PROPHYLAXIS IN VARIOLOUS DISEASES. 


Apart from sanitary measures, it is only in the case 
of clavelée (sheep-pox) that much in the way of prevention 
can be attempted. 


Tue RetatTionsHip BETWEEN THE VARIOLAS. 

There has long existed a controversy as to whether 
vaccinia and human variola were one disease or two, and 
up to now no solution of the problem has been found obtain- 
able. A strong case for the dual nature of variola is made 
out by the following experiment. An ass was inoculated 
with variola and the contents of the pustules were used 
to inject calves, but gave no reaction. The ass was next 
inoculated with vaccinia and the contents of the evoked 
pustules used on the calves, when the characteristic erup- 
tion was produced. Here variola and vaccinia behaved 
like two diseases. 

Where variola had apparently been transformed into 
vaccinia, the*experiments were always conducted in Insti- 
tutes devoted to the making of “ vaccine ’’ and contami- 
nation could not be excluded, and this also applies to the 
experiments to show transformation of clavelée (sheep-pox) 
to vaccinia. It is also doubtful whether the transformation 
of vaccine into clavelée has ever been achieved. 

Some authors found a close relationship between vaccinia 
and avian variola (contagious epithelioma) and assert that 
the former gives immunity against the latter. 

It may be admitted that the various animal! variolas 
derive from a single stock (such a conception is logical in 
the case of vaccinia and human variola, since they immunise 
against each other), but no convincing experimental proof 
has been furnished of this common origin. 

W.. &...D, 


Variola in Domestic Animals. 


On So-called Spontaneous Cow-pox. 


By Dr. H. S. FRANKEL. 
Director of the Veterinary Division of the State Laboratory 
of Public Health, Utrecht. 


The occurrence of a considerable number of cases of 
post-vaccinal encephalitis in Holland led to enquiry «s 
to the possible causes of this condition. 

The suggestion has been made that it is in some way 
connected with the passage of the vaccine virus through 
rabbits. The procedure is resorted to in order to maintain 
the virulence of the virus. To obviate this, Gorter and 
van Nederveen proposed to try to obtain a vaccine by 
starting again with virus from a case of natural cow-pox. 

It is known that cow-pox is of not uncommon occurrence 
in Holland, but it would seem that there are other condi- 
tions which resemble cow-pox very closely. The author 
states very definitely his opinion that ‘‘ most cases of 


so-called natural cow-pox are due to infections from newly 
vaccinated men.’’ If that could be established it would 
not be difficult to obtain a strain of virus which had not 
been passed through rabbits. 

At the time when the author carried out his investiga- 


tions into outbreaks of cow-pox, vaccination of human 
beings was not being practised, for fear of post-vaccinal 
encephalitis, and conditions were therefore favourable for 
the investigation. 

In the course of a year five outbreaks of cow-pox were 
investigated, and in almost every case persons who had 
milked the cows became infected. In some instances the 
infections were severe, and there was serious systemic 
as well as local disturbance. An attempt to obtain virus 
from the first outbreak failed as all the infected animals 
and people had been treated with antiseptics. 

In the second outbreak practically all the animals on 
the premises, some thirty, were affected, and the milker 
developed lesions after the disease had made its appear- 
ance among the cows. Virus was recovered from this 
outbreak by corneal inoculation in rabbits, and also by 
inoculation of calves. 

The origin of the outbreak was not traced. None of the 
persons on the farms had been vaccinated, no new 
animals had been introduced, and there appeared to be 
no way in which the virus could have been introduced by 
an intermediate carrier. It was, however, noted that the 
poultry had been vaccinated against fowl-pox some months 
before. Some men in the neighbourhood had been vacci- 
nated about six weeks before the outbreak occurred among 
the cows. 

The third outbteak occurred in the same district as the 
second, some four months later, and from this, too, the 
virus was recovered by the inoculation of calves. None 
of the farm hands or the owner had recently been vacci- 
nated, but it is thought possible that the virus was brought 
from the cattle market on the farmer’s person. The 
recovered virus was used for the inoculation of a cow which 
had had natural cow-pox and one which had not been 
infected. The former showed a very slight réaction, while 
the latter developed typical vesiculation. Natural infection 
therefore protects against artificial infection. 

In the fourth outbreak investigated there was no history 
of any of the people coming into contact with the cows 
having been vaccinated. 

In the last outbreak the author’s attention was attracted 
to the enormous numbers of flies on the diseased teats. 
He was not able to prove the presence of the virus in the 
insects. In this instance, as in other cases, there could 
not be found any explanation of the manner in which the 
disease was introduced on to the premises. It was, how- 
ever, known that fowl-pox and fowl diphtheria were con- 
stantly occurring among the poultry. The author says 
** We can imagine the possibility that flies carry the virus 
from diseased chickens to cows, although we know very 
well that this is only a supposition.”’ 

In no case could any evidence be obtained that the 
disease in cows was connected with vaccination of human 
beings, but the persons milking the cows were always 
infected on their hands after the outbreak had begun 
among cattle. 

The author thinks that it is improbable that cow-pox 
is an “ original cattle disease.’’ The disease. is spread by 
the milkers, and bulls and young animals are seldom 
infected. He holds that the virus is quite possibly 
acquired from horses or fowls, either directly or through 
the medium of some carrier or insect. He thinks it 
possible that passage through the cow increases the viru- 
lence of the virus for man. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


| Calcium Gluconate Treatment for Milk 
| Fever. 
| 
| 


By T. Le Q. Blampied, F.R.C.V.S., St. Helier. 


In my report on the above subject published in the 
Veterinary Record on May 31st, I mentioned that I was 
using Calcium gluconate (Sandoz) granules 1 0z.—Oi boiling 
water, as more concentrated solutions were likely to set up 
local irritation. 

Since that date other veterinary surgeons have reported 
subcutaneous swellings and sloughs after preparing their 
own solution of the granules. 

It then became obvious to Messrs. Sandoz that there was 
something wrong with these home-made solutions and, in 
a letter dated September 23rd, they recommended the follow- 
ing method of preparing the solution :-— , 
‘ The necessary quantity of powder is dissolved in boil- 
ing water. In order to obtain perfect solution a 5 per cent: 
solution is best. 

** When the solution appears to be clear, it is very care- 
fully filtered. 

} “The filtrate is then boiled for 20 or 30 minutes, 
allowed to cool to blood heat, and then injected. 

** If the solution is boiled in an open vessel, allowance 
must be made for the water sraperainn and the volume 
made up with warm sterile water.’ 
followed these recommendations by using a 5 per cent, 

solution and boiling for about two minutes, but did not 

filter. 

I have since treated twelve cases of milk fever by sub- 

2 cutaneous injection only. They all made _ uneventful 
recoveries. In a few cases the area surrounding the point of 
™_Miection remained tender for about 24 hours. 
In view of the fact that I inject ac four points only, 
i.e., a point in front and behind each shoulder, the effect 
of tension might well account for this tenderness. 
Ihave used the 10 per cent. solution of Calcium gluconate, 
issued in ampoules, consistently for the past twelve months 
for intravenous injections and have never found it set up 
the slightest irritation. I feel convinced that if the fore- 
going recommendations for the use of the granules are 
followed, we will hear no more reports of sloughs follow- 
ing the use of the gluconate. ; 


He draws attention to the greafer severity of the lesions 
produced in calves by vaccinia strains kept for human 
vaccine than those produced by natural cow-pox virus, 

In the author’s view the problem of natural cow-pox 

h is not a simple one, and “ natural strains ’’ should be 
sought. 

Cow-pox should, according to the author, be considered 
an “‘ industrial disease,’’ and he recommends protective 
vaccination of cows while they are dry. 

[The preparation of an abstract of this paper has been 
a matter of some difficulty, as the author writes in what 
is to him a foreign language, and as a result his meaning 
is not always clear.+-A, L. S.] 


Hypertrophy of the Liver in a Boar. 


By J. M. Buchanan, M.R.C.V.S., Stowmarket. 


The other day, while conducting an enquiry into a 
suspected case of swine fever, I made a _ post-mortem 
on a five-months’ old cross-bred boar (castrated). The 
autopsy was interesting. 

On opening into the abdomen, the liver was found to 
fill the whole abdomen, the intestines and stomach being 
small and pushed to one side. The liver was hard—as 
the owner said, “ like concrete *’"—and tipped the scale at 
17-Ib. 1-0z. 

The only history was that the pig was the “ cadman "’ 
of a litter of 10 and throve as well as ‘* cadmans "’ do, 


‘but had recently gone behind and showed general unthrifti- 


ness. 
The query arises, how was it possible for this pig to live 
to five months with such a liver? 


Radial Paralysis in the Cow.* 


By J. Adamson, Junr., Royal Veterinary College. 


Subject.—A Shorthorn cow, aged three years. 

History.—The cow had recently calved and had been 
imported from Ireland. On arrival at its destination it 
was very lame on the right fore limb and had a deep 
wound about two inches long over the Supraspinatus muscle. 
The owner said that the cow had been found in the cattle 
truck with another cow lying on top of it. 

Symptoms —The shoulder and elbow were extended ; the 
carpus, and interphalangeal joints flexed. When she 
walked, she did so with the fetlock flexed to such an angle 
that the three phalanges were dragged along the ground 
and the w eight was supported on the large metacarpal bone. 
When support was applied to the medial aspect of the 
carpus the cow was able to stand in a normal position. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis.—The condition was diagnosed as 
one of the temporary paralysis of the Radial nerve due to 
over-abduction of the limb, with favourable prospects of 
recovery. 

Treatment.—The wound was sutured, and the animal was 
allowed to rest as much as possible. Recovery took place 
in ten days. 


* Case presented for award under the N.V.M.A. Clinical 
Prize Scheme for Students, 1929. 


The Keeping Properties of Rich Milk.—The keeping 
property of cow’s milk is unconnected with the butter fat- 
content, according to Captain H. Barkworth, of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College. Some twelve hundred 
samples were examined, and these divided into three classes 
corresponding to milk with under three per cent., three 
to four per cent., and over four per cent. fat. It is probable 
that the belief held in the dairy industry that rich milk 
does not keep so well is based on other factors than the 
mere fat content, and it may cover ability to throw a deep 
cream layer, to give a clear demarcation between the 
cream layer and the residue, and may even include colour, 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report. 


Central Veterinary Society. 


Fifty-seventh Annual Dinner. 


As a social event in veterinary circles, the Annual 
Dinner of the Central Division of the N.V.M.A. has 
always held a position of eminence, this being again 
exemplified at this year’s function, which took place at 
the Savoy Hotel, London, on Thursday, November 6th. 

The President (Captain G. Dunlop Martin) and Mrs. 
Dunlop Martin received the large company of Fellows 
and guests and their ladies, and the proceedings subse- 
quent to the dinner were a pleasing blend of brief and 
‘attractive speeches and delightfully-rendered musical items 
from those accomplished artistes. Miss Grace Kenza, Mr. 
Tom Kinniburgh and Mr. T. C. Sterndale Bennett, with 
Mr. Emile Phillipe at the piano. 

Following the honouring of the loyal toasts, Sir Joun 
M’FaApDyYEAN, President of the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons, submitted ‘‘ The Central Veterinary Society.”’ — 


In doing so, Sir John said that it was a toast which, he 
was sure, needed no words to commend it because, with 
the exception of the ladies—and that was a very big 
exception—nearly all present were Fellows of the 
Society. The Central Veterinary Society was, he believed, 
the oldest of the existing Societies, and he thought it 
might be claimed that it was the most active. It was 
founded, as they all knew, sixty years ago, and he had 
been informed by Capt. Macdonald that the original 
members numbered 46. 

The existing Fellows had to note with great regret, 
the death, within the last few weeks, of Mr. James Rowe, 
who was one of the original members and who, within his 
(Sir John’s) own period of attendance at meetings of that 
Society was always a very active member. (Hear, hear.) 
He had learned with very great pleasure that his old 
friend, Mr. Mark Tailby, of Birmingham, who was also 
one of the original members, was still on their list. 
(Cheers.) 

It was a good thing to know that the Society was in a 
prosperous condition. At the present time it had a mem- 
bership of about 230, and he understood that the finances 
were in a_ condition that was not _ unsatisfactory. 
(Laughter.) He had already said that they could claim 
to be the most active of the existing societies in this 
country, in evidence of which he might quote the fact 
that it held regularly ten meetings in the year. 

They would not expect him to endeavour to show what 
was the good part, the valuable part, that that and 
kindred societies had played in the development of the 
veterinary profession in this country, first by diffusing 
professional information and secondly by helping to 
correct occasional errors, and also, and not least, by promot- 
ing feelings of amity and mutual appreciative understand- 
ing among the members. (Cheers.) 

The toast was “ The Central Veterinary Society,’ 


and 
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he desired to couple with that the name of their President, 
Captain Dunlop Martin. . (Loud Cheers.) 4 

The Prestpent, Captain G. DuNLop Martin, in reply, 
quoted ** some men are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. He certainly 
was not born great and he had not achieved greatness so 
far, but he felt that, in being so kindly elected as President 
of the Central Veterinary Society, he had had greatness 
thrust upon him. 

He thanked Sir John M’Fadyean for the felicitous words 
in which he had proposed the toast of the Central Veteri- 
nary Society and them all for the extremely kind manner 
in which they had received it. Of the Central Veterinary 
Society, as Sir John had reminded them, the Fellows of 
the Society liked to think as the premier veterinary 
inedical association or Society in this country, or at least 
as the premier division, should he say, of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. He thought he could say 
that the Fellows of the Society did their best, in their 
individual, humble way, to keep the Society, if he might 
so phrase it, going strong, and he trusted that in this 
year, in which he had the honour to preside over its 
fortunes, they would not lag behind the years that had 
gone before. (Hear, hear.) 

He felt that, in following such a Titan as Professor 
Macqueen, who had so kindly and so ably presided over 
their deliberations for the past ‘two years, he had a very 
difficult furrow to plough, and might he say there how 
much they regretted his absence that night. (Hear, hear.) 
They were hoping very much that Professor Macqueen 
might have added the light of his presence amongst them, 
and he was sure they would all agree with him that it 
would be very nice and fitting if their Secretary, Captain 
Macdonald, would write a note to Professor Macqueen, 
saying how greatly they regretted his absence. (Applause.) 

There was another person for whose absence he was 
sure they were as sorry as he was, and that was their 
late Treasurer, Mr. Lionel Stroud. (Hear, hear.) He 
understood that Mr, Stroud was absent on account of the 
illness of his wife. For that, too, he was sure they were 
exceedingly sorry, and they would like to send him their 
sympathy. While thinking of Mr. Lionel Stroud, he 
would like to remind them of the yeoman service that he 
had rendered the Society. For the last 30 years Mr. 
Stroud had in hand the finances of the Central Veterinary 
Society, and he did not think that any association could 
have had a more competent, keen and zealous guardian 
of its finances. (Cheers.) He felt that it was very largely 
due to his enthusiastic following up of his duties as 
Treasurer that the Society was in the flourishing financial 
condition referred to by Sir John M’Fadyean. 

Sir John had also referred to the founding of the 
Society. The Society was founded in the year 1870, and 
he theught they were very fortunate in still having one 
of the founder members on their roll in the person of 
Mr. Mark Tailby. (Cheers.) He had not had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Tailby himself, but members of the 
Society had done so and they had told him what a very 
excellent member he was in years gone by. 

He thanked them very much for the way in which they 
had received the toast of the Central Veterinary Society, 
and he would not take up further time in regard to that 
particular matter, 
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Presentation of the ‘* Victory Medal.” 

Proceeding, the President said that he had a yet more 
pleasing duty to perform. As Fellows of the Society knew, 
it was their pleasure and privilege to act upon the choice 
of the Council who, in their wisdom, indicated the Fellow 
of the Society who, in their opinion, was most deserving 
of recognition for the good work he had done for the 
Society and on behalf of the Society in every way. 

The choice that year had fallen upon Captain William 
Kellett Townson—({Loud cheers)—and, if they did not mind 
his striking a personal note, might he say that it gave 
him extreme pleasure that the honour had fallen upon 
Captain Townson this year because, in a way, he was 
his child in the Society. He had the pleasure of proposing 
Captain Townson for fellowship of the Central Veterinary 
Society a good many years ago, just after the War, and 
he had been very proud and pleased indeed by reason of 
the manner in which he entered into the work of the 
Society. No one Fellow of the Society, he thought, had 
done more for it in every way that he could. (Cheers.) 
Captain Townson had been responsible for the introduc- 
tion as Fellows into the Society of no fewer than 25 
members in the last three years. He thought they would 
agree with him that that was no mean feat. (Cheers.) 
He had even beaten their old friend, Professor Hobday, 
in that respect: he thought Professor Hobday could not 
quite equal that number, though he was, he was sure, 
doing his best. (Hear, hear.) 

Proceeding, the President observed that he had had the 
pleasure of making Captain Townson’s acquaintance in 
the early days of 1914, as he vividly remembered. Colonel 
Clarke and he were very busy at Bury St. Edmunds and 
Mr. Townson—as he was then—came along still in mufti. 
After Colonel Clarke’s inspection, he very kindly intro- 
duced him to Mr. Townson, and that acquaintance, he 
was pleased and proud to state, rapidly ripened and grew 
into friendship. He had the pleasure of being with 
Captain Townson at Aldershot in 1917, when he was 
keeping up the end of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
and in 1918 Captain Townson accomplished the feat— 
which he always envied him—of walking off with the 
fifty guinea cup for the best turn-out in the Aldershot 
Command—a feat which, again they would agree, was no 
mean one. (Hear, hear.) 

He might say that Captain Townson came along in 
the Central Veterinary Society at great speed. He always 
used every possible endeavour to further the interests of 
the Society. In due course he became its President, and 
he thought that no one had a_ more successful year. 
(Cheers.) 

Adressing Captain Townson, the President concluded : 
** Captain Townson, I would like to have the supreme 


pleasure of presenting you with the Society’s Victory . 


Medal.”’ 

Captain Townson, having received the medal at the 
hands of the President amidst loud and proionged cheer- 
ing, said, in acknowledgment, that he wanted to say how 
deeply he appreciated both the honour that the President 
and the Society had conferred upon him that night by 
presenting him with the Victory Medal, and the all-too- 
flattering remarks that the President had made about him. 

He was, to a certain extent, at a loss in endeavouring 
to reply in terms commensurate with his feelings. He was 


reminded of the time when, faced with a similar occasion 
to that, he endeavoured to weigh himself on an automatic 
weighing machine. The indicator persistently stuck at three 
stones, whereupon a small newsboy standing by exclaimed 
‘* Lor lumme guvnor, yer must be foller!’’ (Laughter). 
He felt hollow now, mentally, not internally, for he could 
say with King Arthur’s Knights of old “‘ Strong in thy 
meats and drinks am I.’’ But he felt hollow mentally, 
when faced with the task of adequately replying to the 
kind remarks of the President. Gold medals and silver 
cups he could speak «about at great length and with perfect 
ease were it not for the fact that speech-making was not 
included in the curriculum of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. (Laughter.) 

Now he was the proud possessor of that gold medal 
he was able to rank with those illustrious gentlemen who 
had previously had the honour conferred upon them by 
that Society. As they had most generously decided to 
honour him with that mark of their appreciation, he 
would always look upon that medal as an emblem of their 
good wishes, and endeavour to do his small part in further- 
ing the interests and work of the Central Veterinary 
Society. (Cheers.) 

It was singularly appropriate that Captain Dunlop 
Martin, as President, should present him with that medal, 
for he was vividly reminded of that eventful day early 
in the War, when he reported for duty at Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Captain Dunlop Martin was the first Officer with 
whom he was associated. 

Much water had flowed along the Thames since that 
day, and also many of those they met and whose friendship 
they valued and enjoyed, were gone; yet neither of 
them, even in their wildest dreams of advancement in that 
day, would ever have had the audacity to suggest that they 
should live to see each other occupy the Presidential Chair 
of that great Society. 

He was reminded that there were some people who 
suggested that one should never drink with one’s meals; 
there were others who warned one of the great danger of 
spoiling one’s drinks by eating, but there was one way, he 
thought they would all agree, in which they could spoil 
a dinner, and that was by making speeches of too great 
a length. (Laughter.) Therefore, in conclusion, he wished 
to thank the President and the Fellows of the society for so 
kindly presenting him with that medal: he hoped he 
might be able to live up to it. (Cheers.) 

At this stage the PresipeNnt rose to say that he thought 
he would like to voice their thanks to, if he would forgive 
him for thus designating him, the Grand Old Man of the 
veterinary profession in this country, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
for so kindly coming there to join them at their festive 
gathering that evening: he was sure they all felt that it 
was extremely kind of him. (Cheers.) He would also 
like to tender his personal thanks—and their thanks, he 
felt sure, would go with them—to Captain Macdonald for 
the splendid work he had done for the Society and for him 
in particular, in organising that gathering. (Cheers. ) 


Then again, he would like them to join with him in 

welcoming Professor. Dr. McCunn, who had very kindly 

accepted the office of Treasurer of the Society. (Cheers.) 

He was sure that, in following in the footsteps of such 

a man as Mr. Lionel Stroud, Professor McCunn had to 

look to his laurels, but he was equally certain that he 
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would carry out the duties of his office to his own and 
their satisfaction. (Hear, hear.) 


“* The Visitors.” 


The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ was in the capable hands 
of Principal F. T. G. Hospay, who said that, as they 
knew, no Society could possibly have a function of that 
kind without visitors, and as no one yet had used the 
well-known phrase “‘ the toast of the evening,’’ he thought 
he might be permitted to apply it to the toast with which 
he was entrusted, and, indeed, the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ” 
was the toast of the evening. (Hear, hear.) He was entirely 
justified in commencing with the wife of the President. 
(Cheers.) He noticed that many ladies joined in the 
applause. Had they listened a moment longer, he was 
going to include the wives of other members of the Society. 
(Cheers.) 

They had with them, as a visitor, the President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Sir John 
M’Fadyean. (Cheers.) The President of the Royal College 
was to them the deity who guided the fortunes of the 
profession, and as a very old member, too, of the Central 
Veterinary Society, Sir John was not only welcome 
amongst them as the President of the Koyal College, 
but for himself alone. (Cheers.) He was sure he was 
echoing the wishes of all present when he said that they 
wished Sir John very good health to enjoy his retirement 
from active life and that he might be with them on 
every possible occasion in the future. (Hear, hear.) 

It would be a little neglectful of him if he did not 
mention their other President—their old friend Professor 
Macqueen—President of the N.V.M.A. (Cheers.) In this 
connection, however, the words had been taken out of his 
mouth by the previous speaker, who suggested that they 
should send him a message to show that they had not 
forgotten him. 

They had a third President with them in the person 
of Mr. Henry Taylor, who was the President of the 
South-Eastern Veterinary Medical Society. Mr. Taylor 
was well-known amongst them and in the profession in 
general, and he thought that in his capacity as an 
examiner Mr. Taylor was beloved by the students whom 
he examined-—[Mr. Taylor: ‘‘ Question! (Laughter.) 
Yes, he was always well spoken of, even by those he 
rejected (hear, hear), and also for the splendid name he 
has made for himself in the County of Sussex. (Cheers.) 
The Royal College was represented also by their old 
friend Dr. Fred Bullock. (Cheers.) Here again, he could 
not mention Dr. Bullock without speaking also of his 
helpmeet, his support, who urged him on to do the things 
he does for the profession—Mrs. Bullock. (Cheers.) They 
were delighted to see both Dr. and Mrs. Bullock with 
them that evening. 

The press was represented by the Editorial Representa- 
tive of the N.V.M.A. Few names were better known 
in the profession than that of Mr. Brown, if only for 
the fact that he went all over the country producing 
professional reports of veterinary meetings. The skilled 
manner in which he dealt with the proceedings was very 
highly appreciated by the members of the Divisions of 
the N.V.M.A.. (Hear, hear.) 

No gathering of that kind would be complete without 
there being with them members of the sister profession, 


and that night they had with them, as visitors, Dr. 
Mortimer Woolf and Dr. Campbell McClure, who were 
not only well known in their own profession but were 
also known to a number of them for the interest they 
took in the veterinary profession as the President and 
Orator, respectively, of the Hunterian Society. They were 
especially dear to them because the Hunterian Society 
was preparing the way to make the Comparative aspect 
of medical matters of even more recognised significance, 
by accepting members of the veterinary profession as 
Fellows of their Society. In addition to that, the name 
of John Hunter was as well known to the members of the 
veterinary profession, and was as much respected by them, 
as it was by the members of the sister profession, because 
John Hunter was one of the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College in the days when the college was 
struggling even more than it was at the present day. 
That was the reason why the veterinary profession had 
a claim on the MHunterian Society, and that they had a 
claim for Fellowship in what was originally a Society purely 
for the furtherance of the interests of human medicine. 
Lastly, he had to bring forward, as he did with intense 
pleasure, the name of the gentleman who was coupled 
with that toast—Mr. Nethercoat. He wanted to say that 
the veterinary profession had no greater friend. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Nethercoat was for six years in succession the Presi- 
dent of the Pharmaceutical Society—an honour which had 
never been bestowed upon any one else. (Hear, hear.) 
As regarded themselves, he might tell them that no man 
had been a more practical friend to the profession—to 
them or the College (and that meant the profession)— 
than had Mr. Nethercoat, who had not only been a friend 
in sympathy, but a friend in deed, in that, during the last 
two years even, no less a sum than £600 had been put in 
their hands through his personal instrumentality. (Cheers.) 
The Assistantship in Surgery at the College could not have 
been established but for this practical sympathy, and not 
only had Mr. Nethercoat given them that practical sympathy 
in the past, but it was promised for the future. In that way 
they had in Mr. Nethercoat, as he was sure they would 
all agree, a friend who was not only willing but able 
to assist the profession in every way open to him. (Cheers.) 
Mr. E. T. NetuHercoat, in reply, observed that in his first 
words he must certainly try, on behalf of their visitors, 
and most surely on his own behalf, to express to them 
the most sincere thanks for the charming welcome that 
they had given them that night, and also for their delight- 
ful hospitality. In the ordinary way when, on entering 
the room, he had found his name down on the programme 
to make a speech, he would have been overwhelmed by a 
sense of foreboding, but the toast for which he had been 
made responsible included the ladies, and he was glad to 
see that their executive, with a delightful sense of the fitness 
of things, had decided quite rightly to accord to the ladies 
a toast entirely to themselves, and that relieved him of a 
large amount of responsibility, and, at the same time, of 
a great deal of his fear. The remainder of that trepidation 
had been removed by the fact that, in common with their 
other guests, he had spent the evening in great personal 
enjoyment. If there had remained a vestige of that feeling 
on his part, however, it would have been removed by the 
fact that they had asked a very dear old friend of his, 
Principal Hobday, to propose that toast. Might he say, 
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on his own behalf and on that of the other guests, that 
they were all supremely grateful for the very cordial 
way in which the toast had been proposed, while he would 
personally like to thank Principal Hobday for the kind 
references he made to him. 

As a visitor there, might he say that he, and their other 
visitors, had listened with great interest to the history and 
development of the Society whose guests they were that 
evening. They had heard their history, and the many 
things they had done in the course of that history, and 
they congratulated them on the development and very rapid 
progress that the Society had made. 

For his part, although he was a visitor, he felt that, 
to a certain extent at all events, he could claim some 
association with that great veterinary society. He well 
remembered that, somewhere about the year 1922, he 
had the privilege of being present at one of their gatherings 
of a similar nature to that, under the presidency of Mr. 
Livesey, and he treasured even now the recollections of 
a very charming evening. He also remembered that they 
specialised in most delightful musical programmes ; that 
specialisation had certainly been continued that night, be- 
cause he had had the opportunity of enjoying the most 
delightful. musical entertainment. (Hear, hear.) 

As a visitor, he might perhaps be allowed to take that 
opportunity of paying a tribute—a very sincere tribute— 
to their profession and to the great strides and big ad- 
vances that had been made in veterinary science during 
the last few years. Principal Hobday was good enough 
to refer to the particular community in which he carried 
out such work as he did in his everyday life, and he could 
not help thinking, while Principal Hobday was speaking, 
that the veterinary profession and the community which he 
represented there that evening had a great many things 
in common. Each was a most imposed-upon body; each 
was a_ considerably under-rated profession (laughter) ; 
neither of them, so far as he had been able to gather 
from his experience of his own calling—-and he thought 
it was equally true of theirs—received at the hands of 
the State, nor at the hands of the public, that amount 
of recognition, that amount of public support, which they, 
in both their professions—but particularly they, in theirs— 
felt that by their work, their experience and _ their 
history, they rightly deserved at the hands both of the 
State and of the public. (Cheers.) 

Their visitors had watched, for several years—at any 
rate, during the last year or two—the work of the Royal 
Veterinary College, whose Principal was good enough 
to propose that toast. They had watched the work of 
their College and they had watched, probably with yet 
greater interest, its attempt—made with insufficient reitera- 
tion and strength, in his opinion—to appeal to the State 
and the public on behalf of the work that it so nobly 
carried on. It was his privilege a year or so ago, while 
abroad, to see in Holland, Germany and France the wonder- 
ful buildings in which veterinary science was housed. He 
saw not only the wonderful buildings but the wonderful 
equipment which was inside those buildings and which, by 
the aid of the State in those particular countries, was placed 
at the disposal and under the administration of the veteri- 
nary profession in those particular countries. He could 
not help thinking then of the position in which the great 
veterinary profession in this country found itself to-day, 


judged by reports in the public press and by personal 
experience of the predicament of the profession at the 
moment with regard to the London College. He felt this, 
however, that it was no good having just the buildings 
alone; it was no good having just the equipment for 
those buildings: what they wanted were the members of 
the profession in the country, to whom those buildings 
should belong, to carry out the work of the profession 
in the interests of the State and in the interests of the 
public ; and he felt, too, that if those who were responsible 
for the public administration of this country would only 
place at the disposal of the veterinary profession the same 
type of building and the same equipment of those buildings 
that was placed at the disposal of the veterinary profession 
in other countries, then, knowing the profession as he did, 
he was confident that no doubt could exist in the mind of 
anyone that really good work would be carried out inside 
those buildings if only they were placed at the disposal of 
the veterinary profession in this country. (Cheers.) That 
sort of function, concluded Mr. Nethercoat, was not the 
occasion for elaborate speech-making, but perhaps, being 
a visitor, he had the right to say things that they would 
not say on their own behalf—things that should rightly 
be said. (Hear, hear.) 

The visitors thanked the Society very much _ indeed 
for giving them the opportunity of being present there that 
evening and of sharing in their most delightful hospitality. 

The final toast, that of ‘‘ The Ladies,’’ was commended 
to the company by Lieut.-Colonel Graham Rees-Mogg who 
thanked Principal Hobday for having so _ felicitously 
accomplished his present duty for him in his speech 
earlier in the evening. There was really nothing more 
for him to do, but he would remind them that ‘‘ the ladies 
are generally with us when we depart from this world; 
they are always there when we enter it: we cannot do 
without them.’’ (Laughter and Cheers.) 

Miss A. J. Duntop Martin, the President’s daughter, 
made a reply which, in conciseness and quality, was a 
model for all who essay after-dinner speech-making. Miss 
Dunlop Martin said that, as it was her honour and _ her 
pleasure to attempt to convey to the Fellows of the Society 
the gratitude of the ladies for the delightful evening they 
were giving them, she would try to express their thanks. 
She did not think that there was any new way of saying 
‘thank you ’’; there were two ways, but neither of them 
was new. One was to make many protestations of grati- 
tude about something that one had not really enjoyed ; 
the other way was to say simply ‘‘ thank you ’’ and mean 
it. She did not think there could be any insincerity on 
their part, that night, in their thanks, for no lady could 
have failed to enjoy such a delightful evening as they had 
had ; therefore she desired to say, most sincerely, ‘‘ thank 
you very much indeed.”’ 

A memorably enjoyable function was appropriately 
brought to a close by the singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


Arran and the Breeding of Tubercle-free Cattle. 


That the island of Arran, with its dairy herds in isolation 
from the mainland, has a chance for breeding milk-recorded 
tuberculin-tested heifers for sale in other parts of Scotland 
was suggested in an address given to the Arran Farmers’ 
Society by Mr. A. D. Buchanan Smith, of the Animal 
Breeding Research Department of Edinburgh University. 
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Abstracts. 


{An Outbreak of Food Poisoning in Staffordshire. 
Crayton, E. S., and Mitne, V. E. Brit. Med. Journal. 
No. 3642. October 25th, 1930. ] 


A. Clinical Manifestations : 

The authors draw attention to the case on account of 
the following peculiarities :— 

1. The rarity of the causal organism (the American hog 
cholera bacillus) in this country. 

2. The severity of the symptoms and the resulting high 
mortality. 

3. The limitation of infection to one family. 

The disease was caused by the consumption of a pork 
pie. It was consumed by seven children and their mother at 
6.30 p.m. on April 13th. The mother vomited later in 
the evening, but quickly recovered. Between three and four 
o’clock next morning the seven children became ill, suffer- 
ing from abdominal pain, vomiting and diarrhcea. Three 
of the children died within 24 hours and four recovered. 

The limitation of the trouble to one family seems rather 
extraordinary, for the pie was one of thirty made from 
the same meat. 

The pig from which the pork was obtained was killed 
on April 7th. The joint was boned and chopped on April 
9th. The pies were made the same day, being placed in 
the oven for 45 minutes. 

Although the pie was carefully traced from its origin 
to its consumption, it is quite impossible even to suspect 
at what stage it became infected. 

It is customary to put the meat inside the pastry before 
cooking it; infected meat may therefore be incompletely 
cooked. 


B. The Bacteriological Investigation. (By John Menton). 

Food poisoning due to the American hog cholera bacillus 
is rare in this country. 

The bacteria were isolated from the faces of the living 
patients, and from a piece of intestine removed from, one 
of the dead children. Plate cultures revealed two types of 
colonies after incubation for 24 hours at 37°C. One was 
small, round and glistening; the other was rough, more 
opaque and showed crenated edges. The small colonies 
consisted of minute, rapidly motile Gram-negative 
bacilli. The large colonies contained pleomorphic Gram- 
negative, non-motile bacilli. 

When first isolated, the motile bacilli were very specific. 

They were agglutinated by the following serums :— 
typhoid, paratyphoid A. B or C, Newport, Gzertner, 
typhoid O, Stanley, Reading, Derby English 
suipestifer (Plymouth). They were agglutinated by 
American suipestifer serum (Lister Inst.) in a dilution of 
1 in 12,500 in two hours. The patients’ serum gave rise 
to slight agglutination. The non-motile bacilli were at 
first inagglutinable, but later showed granular agglutina- 
tion with American suipestifer serum 1 in 800. 

The paper describes some of the characteristics of a 
hog cholera bacillus which was responsible for an outbreak 
of food poisoning. The outstanding features were the pres- 
ence of two subtypes, and the high serological specificity 
of the cultures when the organisms were at first isolated. 


J. G. Ww. 


[So-called Nervous Type Canine Distemper. Locknart, A. 
Veterinary Medicine, No. 11, Vol. 25, pp. 456. | 
The author records some observations which he has made 
into the subject of ‘* So-called nervous type canine dis- 
temper."’ It appears that this author is not in agreement 


’ with the view expressed by Laidlaw and Dunkin as to the 


cause of this phase of distemper, but assigns to this réle 
“a peculiar organism which is found to be particularly 
abundant in the fluid contained within the lateral ventricles 
of the cerebrum. The organism may be classed as either 
a diplococcus or short-chained streptococcus. It is pleo- 
morphic and rather irregular in its action towards Gram 
stain. Injected into perfectly healthy dogs known to be 
immune to distemper, it may produce abscesses, but does 
not produce typical symptoms and_ lesions of so-called 
nervous distemper.”’ 

According to this author, if young dogs are exposed to 
distemper and at the time of the primary rise of temperature 
receive an injection of pure culture of the organism, nervous 
derangements occur in more than 80 per cent. of cases. 
On occasion the same result may obtain by a similar treat- 
ment of dogs which have been devitalised by other means. 
Unfortunately, the author does not describe the medium 
on which he has successfully cultivated his organism and 
specific data of the experiments carried out are wanting. 
Summarising his remarks, the author states that so-called 
nervous distemper is usually a complication of the true 
filterable virus disease and is produced by a_ specific 
organism. It is further stated that preliminary studies of 
methods of immunization against the nervous form of the 
disease are encouraging, but that more time and experience 
are necessary before definite conclusions can be reached. 


{A Contribution to the Milking Machine Question. 

Scuroper, E., D.T.W., 1930, 38, 30, 467-9. ] 

A machine imitating the sucking of a calf is to be desired, 
and to-day most machines depend for their action on air 
suction. It must be remembered that such an apparatus 
cannot dispense with the services of the careful attendant, 
because the cow has still to be looked after in addition 
to a thorough inspection of the machine. However, with 
an efficient machine, the personnel may be reduced. 

Opinions differ as to the quantity and fat content of milk 
obtained by machine as compared with that by hand. Some 
favour the machine and others the hand method, while 
others again note no difference. Most workers are of the 
opinion that the mechanical method produces a_ cleaner 
milk (both as regards dirt and bacteria) than the usual 
method. 

The first introduced milking machines produced inflam- 
mation of the udder, but with modern apparatus this is 
rare. Authors therefore consider that they should not be used 
in herds where mastitis is present, as latent infections in 
cows flare up soon after its introduction. It is a contro- 
versial matter whether the machine is more liable to 
spread mastitis than the hand. 

A very careful comparison between machine (Wallace 
system) and hand milking was made on one farm of 38 
cows between June 20th and July 30th, 1927. No change 
was made in the usual byre régime. From June 20th to 
June 30th, the hand method was used, and from July Ist 
onwards two-thirds of the animals were milked by machine 
and one-third by hand, The work was carried on by 
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two attendants. The following is a summary of _ the 
results :— 

The fat content, specific gravity and the amount of milk 
was not appreciably influenced by the machine, but the 
dirt content was greatly reduced. 


The bacterial content of the milk is less dependent on ~ 


the method of milking than on hygienic measures adopted 
before, during and after the process. 

To obtain the last amount of milk, hand-milking is not 
usually necessary, but it is well to test each udder (bv 
hand) as a precautionary measure. 

The animals generally accept the use of the machine 
without trouble; in the occasional case where this is not 
so, a short time sufficies for their becoming accustomed 
to it. 

Udder diseases or impairment of general health, due to 


the use of the apparatus, were not observed. 
J. H. M. 


[A Practical Method for the Demonstration of Helminth 
Eggs in Horse Feces. V. Schw. Arch. f. 
Tierhlkde, 1, 1930, 72, 7, 368-71. ] 

The technique of Fiilleborn is recommended. The 
faecal sample is emulsified in 20 times its volume of con- 
centrated salt solution. It is then passed through a coarse 
sieve, and then allowed to stand without further movement 
for 10-15 minutes. Drops of fluid are removed from differ- 
ent levels and examined under medium power magnifica- 
tion. Crystallisation of salt may be hindered by adding 
a drop of tap water or covering the preparation with a 
cover slip. 

Centrifuging the facal-salt solution is of little real 
advantage, as the eggs rise to the surface in about 10-15 
minutes without this manipulation. 


J. H. M. 


[Construction of a Urine-Collecting Apparatus for the 
Horse and Ox. Krupski, A. Schw. Archiv. f. Tierhlkde. 
1930. 72.7. 362.] 

In a detailed investigation of a disease or in an experiment 
involving the examination of urine, samples obtained 
throughout a 24 hours period should be taken. The basing 
of opinions on tests conducted on one sample will often 
lead to erroneous results. 

The obtaining of urine for over such a period is com- 
paratively simple in the male. (Tying the animal up short 
and fastening a suitable receptacle in front of the urethral 
opening will suffice.) 

In the female, the difficulty is greater. The urine should 
be obtained without loss and free from foecal contamination. 
The apparatus exployed (illustrated in the original article) 
consists of (1) a collecting portion; (2) a deep conduit- 
channel and (3) a receptacle for the urine. The outside of 
the apparatus consists of a firm, impregnated sail-cloth-like 
material to which on the inside rubber is vulcanised. A 
piece of the collecting portion is cut away and strips of 
metal sewn on so that at the vulva region a firm pressure 
ts obtained. By this means, there is little chance for the 
faeces to contaminate the inside of the apparatus. These 
strips of metal must neither be of such a brittle nature 
that breaks occur, nor so soft that they bend and thus allow 
an opening to take place, and so permit foeces to enter. 
The urine receptacle should hang just in front of the udder 


(in the cow) and the apparatus is made with respect to the 
anatomical differences in the cow and mare. The desired 
position is maintained by a series of straps passing over 
the back or along the sides (of the animal) to a girth. 
During the period of the experiment, the animal must be 


prevented from lying down. 


{The Diagnosis and Therapy of Bladder and Urethral Calculi 
in the Horse. Krupskt, A. Schweiz Arch. f. Tierhlkde. 
1930, 72, 28, 30.]. 

Urethral calculi, impacted in the urethra, cause colicky 
pains, retention of urine and dilation of the bladder. This 
latter may be felt per rectum. Urethrotomy and removal 
of the stone is the obvious treatment. 

Cystic calculi do not produce such severe, easily recog- 
nisable, symptoms. Catarrh commences, with later 
necrosis of the cells and finally infection. Examination 
of the urinary sediment will throw light on the trouble. 
Smears will show, not only the many-sided, flat epithelial 
cells, but also the smaller, longer or more rounded cells 
ef the middle and deeper layers of the bladder epithelium. 
The urine may be coloured by haemoglobin and, in addition, 
give off a decided ammoniacal odour. Clinically, urine is 
passed often and in small quantities and is accompanied 
by pain. 

In all cases a rectal examination should be carried out. 
In the mare the stone may be removed in toto or in pieces 
via the dilated urethra. In the gelding operative measures 
are attended by great difficulty and risks. 

In four cases investigated by the author, the calculi 
were composed chiefly of calcium carbonate. 


j. Hi MM. 


Dogs as Typhoid Carriers. 


G. Krocu-Lunp (Ugeskrift for Laeger, August 28th, 1930, 
p- 821) spent a year and a half in Jakobshavn, North 
Greenland, and investigated in the summer of 192) the 
capacity of sledge dogs to be carriers of typhoid bacilli. 
While the Greenland dog scorns the faces of its own 
species, its appetite for those of human beings is such 
that, for generations, the inhabitants of Greenland have 
used no other method for their disposal. It follows that 
if dogs are capable of harbouring typhoid bacilli in their 
intestines for long periods they may well spread the infec- 
tion over wide areas in the course of sledge expeditions. 
Twelve healthy adult dogs were obtained from homes 
where there had been no cases of typhoid fever. Their faces 
were examined at the beginning of the experiments, and 
the Widal reaction of their blood was noted ; it was positive 


* in one dog in a 1 in 10 dilution, and it was negative in 


the remainder. Some of the dogs were fed with the faces 
of human carriers and others with cultures of typhoid 
bacilli. The dogs were killed after the investigations had 
lasted between three and four months, and typhoid bacilli 
were then sought in various organs, including the digestive 
tract, and in the blood. In as many as three of the six dogs 
fed with typhoid cultures typhoid ‘bacilli were found in the 
gall-bladder in pure culture from five to ten weeks after 
the last feeding with these bacteria. The gall-bladders 
in these cases were slightly inflamed. Typhoid bacilli were 
also found in four cases in the dogs’ faces, in some cases 
as late as three weeks after the latest feeding with typhoid 
cultures. In the case of one dog fed on the faces of a 
human carrier, typhoid bacilli were found in the dog’s 
faces. Krogh-Lund suggests that the Greenland sledge 
dog may well play an important part in the dissemination 
of typhoid fever; the danger is particularly great for 
children, whose hands and faces are apt to be licked by 
dogs which have just eaten infected human faces,— 
British Medical Journal, \ 
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In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers were recorded in 
the House of Commons recently :— 


Tuberculin-tested Herds. 


Mr. ScRyMGEOUR asked the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land why there are so few tuberculin-tested herds in Scot- 
land as compared with England; and whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is endeavouring to bring about 
uniformity in the percentage of butter-fat required in 
England and Scotland for tuberculin-tested milk ? 

Mr. W. Apamson: I think that having regard to the 
relative populations of the two countries the proportion 
of milk from licensed tuberculin-tested herds in Scotland 
does not compare unfavourably and the supply is rising 
with the demand. I do not think that the higher butter- 
fat content required in graded milk in Scotland has to any 
material extent deterred the owners of herds from seeking 
a graded milk licence. 

Mr. ScrkyMGEOuR: Is not the testing in England more 
satisfactory than in Scotland, and has not the failure to 
have a fixed standard of butter-fat percentage proved dis- 
advantageous in Scotland ? 

Mr. Apamson,: Not according to the information that | 
have. 

Jury Service. 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary whether he will 
consider the desirability of exempting people over 60 years 
of age from compulsory service on a jury? 

Mr. Ciynes: Persons over 60 years of age are not in 
general liable for jury service, unless their name has in 
fact been marked as a juror in the register of electors. 
It is open to any such person to apply to the registration 
officer that his name should not be so marked in future 
years. 

Vivisection. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary whether he 
will arrange for a summary to be made, for inclusion in 
the annual official report, of the nature and purpose of 
each experiment performed on living animals? 

Mr. Criynes: The answer is in the negative. To do so 
would be foreign to the purpose of the report, and would 
be an unjustifiable expenditure of public money. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary what evidence 
he has that all animals that suffer pain that is severe 
or likely to endure are killed immediately after the main 
object of the experiment has been attained when no 
inspectors are present? 

Mr. Ciynes: The evidence for the scrupulous observance 
of the pain condition is that the inspectors, who see many 
thousands of animals under experiment in the course of a 
year, have not found any indication of an infringement of 
this condition. I may add that the known character of 
the licence holders is an additional guarantee that the 
conditions of their licences are observed. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary whether he will 
arrange for a record to be kept of the number and species 
of animals killed following vivisection experiments as a 
result of pain which is too severe or likely to endure; anc 
will he publish the figures in the annual report ? 

Mr. Ciynes: I do not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by collecting and publishing these details. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary whether one 
experiment on living animals for the purpose of vivisec- 
tion may involve more than one animal; and, if so, how 
many. animals were involved in the 403,141 experiments 
performed last year? 

Mr. Crynes: The answer to the first paragraph of the 
question is in the negative. With regard to the second 
paragraph, this information is not in my possession. 

Mr. Freeman: Will my right hon. Friend consider the 
desirability of keeping a record so that the public may 
know how many millions of animals may be experimented 

‘upon for this purpose ? 

Mr. Crynes: As there are altogether more than 400,000 
experiments, I can assure my hon. Friend that it would 
be extremely difficult and costly to keep such a record. 


Stag Hunting and Vivisection (Dogs). 


Sir R. Gower asked the Prime Minister (1) whether he 
is prepared to grant facilities for the passage during the 
present Session of Parliament, of a Bill to make illegal 
the hunting of the stag with hounds; 

(2) Whether he will be p epared to grant facilities for 
the passage, during the present Session of Parliament, of 
a Bill to make painful experiments on dogs illegal ? 

Tue Prime Minister: In view of the state of public 
business, I can hold out no hope that time can be found 
for these or similar Bills. 


Animals (Experiments). 


Lieut.-Commander Krenwortny asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether experiments to ascertain the effects 
of poison gas on animals are still being conducted at 
the chemical warfare experimental station on Salisbury 
Plain; whether horses are used for this purpose; and, if 
so, how many horses have been experitnented upon to 
date? 

Mr. Suaw: I would refer my hon. and gallant Friend 
to the answers on this matter which I gave on November 
3rd, of which I am sending him a copy. 

Mr. FrrEMAN asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether all experiments on horses that have been carried 
out at Porton and Cambridge have only been undertaken 
with the object of benefiting horses; and if so, will he 
consider the desirability of adopting the same _ procedure 
in the case of dogs and other animals used for military 
purposes ? 

Mr. SHaw: No experiments have been carried out on 
horses at Cambridge, and those at Porton have been with 
the sole object of devising protective and curative treat- 
ment for these animals. I am advised that to limit the 
experiments: to those classes of animals which may _ be 
expected to derive benefit therefrom would mean the cur- 
tailment of many experiments undertaken with a view to 
the prevention and alleviation of human suffering. Dogs 
are not used for experimental purposes. 


Horses (Sale and Destruction). 


Sir R. Gower asked the Secretary of State for War 
how many injured, old, and worn-out horses have been 
slaughtered by his Department during the past 12 months ; 
how many have been sold and for what purposes; and 
what steps, if any, are taken by him to secure that horses 
sold are subsequently humanely treated ? 

Mr. Suaw: During the 12 months ended September 30th 
last, 1,044 Army horses and mules were destroyed, 748 
were sold by auction, 36 for breeding purposes and 12 to 
officers on sentimental grounds. Horses which are unfit 
for further work are destroyed. As regards those which 
are still fit for work and are sold by public auction, a 
reserve price is fixed, and if an animal fails to realise 
this reserve, it is withdrawn from the sale. By this means 
it is hoped to ensure that the animals will fall into the 
hands of those who will set proper store by their purchase. 

Sir R. Gower asked the Secretary of State for War 
what provision is made by his Department for the humane 
slaughter of Army horses and mules, which, on account 
of age or other disability, are no longer fit for service in 
His Majesty’s Army; and whether he can give an assurance 
that such horses are not sold or otherwise disposed of for 
export abroad for butchery or other purposes? 

Mr. SHaw: Animals cast from the Army for destruction 
are sent to firms of horse slaughterers where they are 
destroyed with a humane killer in the presence of a military 
representative. No such animals are sold for export 
abroad. 

Science Teaching (Animal Dissection). 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether his attention has been called to the 
recent case at Haverthwaite, where a_ science teacher 
illustrated a lesson by the use of a dissected cat; and 
whether he will issue instructions forbidding such practice. 

Sir C. Treveryan: My attention was called to the 
incident in question, and I arranged for it to be inquired 
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into and to be dealt with locally by His Majesty's inspector. 
I am satisfied from the inquiries which | have made that 
it is not necessary to issue any general instructions such 
as my hon. Friend suggests. 


Captive Animals’ Performances (Children). we 


Mr. FrReeMAN asked the Home Secretary whether he 
will consider the desirability of introducing legislation to 
prevent children attending performances in which captive 
animals appear ? 

Mr. Snort: My right hon. Friend is not prepared to 
introduce legislation on this subject. 


Public Processions (Elephants). 


Mr. Freeman asked the Home Secretary whether it is 
his intention to prohibit the inclusion of elephants in public 
processions ? 

Mr. Criynes: I have no power to do so. 

Mr. Kirkwoop: Arising out of the suggestion that there 
should be prohibition of elephants taking part in public 
processions, might I suggest that they should not allow 
sO many asses in the processions? 

Mr. Ciynes: I think the position is well expressed in 
the schoolboy’s essay in which he wrote that : 

“the elephant was a very useful animal, but when 
infuriated it would not do so.” 

Mr. Hore-BettsHa: Would the right hon. Gentleman 
include a provision in the forthcoming legislation to prevent 
the use of elephants at by-elections? 


Bill Presented. 


Protection of Animals Bill. 

“To extend the operation of the enactments relating to 
the protection of animals kept in captivity or confinement 
and released for the purpose of being hunted or coursed,” 
presented by Mr. Foot; supported by Mr. Ernest Brown, 
Mr. Cocks, Mr. Graham White, Mr. Philip Oliver, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Barr, Mr. Birkett, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Leif 
Jones, Major McKenzie Wood, and Mr. Morris; read a 
Second time upon Thursday, November 20th, and to be 
printed. 


_A Trap for the Tsetse Fly. 
Soutn AFRICAN EXPERIMENT. 


“Mr. Harris, a Government entomologist, who for some 
years past has been stationed in the Zululand Game Reserve 
investigating methods for the control of nagana, the tsetse- 
borne cattle disease, gave a demonstration at Hluhlue Game 
Reserve before the Provincial authorities and leading 
entomologists of the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia 
of his recently devised tsetse trap,’’ says the Durban corres- 
dent of The Times. 

“* Mr. Harris some time ago satisfied himself that the 
tsetse fly hunted entirely by sight. He found it was 
attracted to roughly shaped dummy animals, that it usually 
attached itself to the belly, and that it reacted to contrasts 
of light and shade. The trap consists of a wooden frame 
on legs, covered with hessian, except at the bottom, and 
having a gauze trap at the top, and is shaped sufficiently 
like a living animal to attract the fly. Swooping towards 
the lower part of the trap, the fly comes within the hessian 


-walls, and, attracted by the light showing through the 


gauze above, enters the trap proper. For the demonstration 
18 traps were set up, and at the end of the day they were 
found to contain 1,393 flies, of which 942 were females. 
A most effective demonstration was the release of a number 
of flies taken from the trap, practically all of which again 
found their way into it. 

‘‘ Experts are so far guarded in their comments, but, 
since the fly is not a prolific breeder, it is considered that 
if an adequate number of traps were used they would 
make a marked difference to the fly population of Zululand. 
The traps cost about 30s. each, require but little super- 
vision, and it is estimated that they would remain in good 
order for a period of 18 months.” 


From Che Veterinarian, 


SEPTEMBER, 1830. 


On Professional Conduct. 


By Mr. James Kerr, V.S., SourHampron, 


(Continued from page 1049.) 


Say little, but what you do say, say with firmness ; nothing 
tends to remove confidence so soon as wavering opinions. 
Endeavour as early as possible, by courteous yet not 
too familiar conduct to the groom, to win him; for at 
first, depend upon it, he is your enemy; he has been in 
the habit, perhaps daily, of shaking hands with _ the 
farrier, and drinking his ale: it is not unnatural that 
this intimacy still exists. When you first visit the stable, 
strive with all your might to leave a good impression 
behind. This is a material thing. I have often thought 
it a melancholy fact that a man’s reputation seems to 
hang upon a thread: if by any chance something untoward 
happens in the commencement of his practice, it may take 
years before it is removed. For example, our respected 
Professor mentions a case in his Lectures, where an 
excellent practitioner had to bleed a horse. He had 
mislaid his blood-stick, and took the first thing that 
offered. The horse was bled well, but unfortunately 
“* something untoward ’’ occurred. The horse had a bad 
neck; and if I recollect right, died! An action was 
brought which threatened his ruin; and he was obliged 
to quit the neighbourhood. Here I must urge the necessity 
of the practitioner, as early as possible, obtaining testi- 
monials from his employers. A man only injures himself, 
in the eyes of sensible people, by speaking of his own 
abilities ; get others—disinterested persons, to do that for 
you, and you will effect much. 

But to return to the -gentleman who has sent for you. 
You will, in all probability, learn before you leave your 
dispensary the nature of the case; and fifty to one if it 
is not one requiring bleeding and a fever ball; or a case 
of lameness requiring an abstraction of blood from the 
foot, and a poultice: if so, take your apron and sleeves, 
your fleams, blood-stick, pin-cushion, tow, a small pair 
of scissors, and a ball. .While the proprietor is present 
proceed at once to show you are a practical man: give 
the ball yourself, put on your apron and sleeves, and 
proceed to bleed; and while on this subject, I beg to 
offer a hint: I usually commence by raising the vein 
with the left hand, and from the exact spot I propose the 
fleam to enter, | with a small pair of scissors remove 
the hair. The advantages are many in my opinion: you 
will with much more certainty bleed, perhaps never miss ; 
a less blow is required; the incision will be more easily 
pinned up; the chance of any hair getting into the wound 
is removed, and the blood will flow with greater facility. 
If it is a case of lameness, bleed the horse over the lateral 
cartilages, making an horizontal, not a_ perpendicular, 
incision on the superior and anterior part of the cartilage ; 
and by immediately placing the foot in a bucket of warm 
water, you will easily get one, two, or three quarts of 
blood. If a poultice is required, make it yourself, and 
apply it. I would advise that a good sized packing needle 
be always one of the ifstruments in your pocket case; 
and with some good stout string, and a piece of an old 
sack, you will presently make one. A strict attention to 
these trifles is of the highest importance towards the 
welfare of the junior vet.; and though these trifles are 
frequently performed well by the most illiterate men, still 
your employers will not give you credit for your theore- 
tical knowledge if you do not prove your practical skill. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Notes and News. . 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 24th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 2 Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 4.30 
p-m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Shrews- 
bury. 

Dec. Ist-4th.—D.V.S.M. Examination, London. 

Dec. 4th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College. 

Dec. 5th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examination. 

Dec. 9th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 

Dumfries. 

Dec. 11th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations com- 

mence in Dublin. 


Norwich Congress, 1931. 


Professor J. Basil Buxton has been elected Chairman o! 
the Provisional Committee of the N.V.M.A. Congress to be 
held at Norwich, and Mr. H. P. Standley, Junr., Local 
Hon. Secretary. 


Personal. 


Mr. Trevor F. Spencer wishes to thank all those members 
of the profession who so kindly made enquiries concern- 
ing him during his recent illness, it being impossible to 
convey these thanks individually. Mr. Spencer has made 
a satisfactory recovery and has now resumed his duties. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.—Mrs. P. J. 
Simpson, of Maidenhead, has again taken the initiative 
in demonstrating a means by which ladies interested in the 
profession’s charitable funds can help to augment the 
resources of those institutions. As the result of her organi- 
sation of a “ lucky dip ’’ amongst her friends for a piece 
of her needlework, the sum of seven guineas has been 
secured for the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. The 
lucky number was No. 14, and the holder Mr. D. P. Shaw, 
of Spencer’s Road, Maidenhead. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 
Hoaptey, Benjamin, 70 Whitby Street, West Hartlepool. 
Graduated Glasgow, April 10th, 1882. Died November 
12th, 1930, aged 70 years. 


Witson, Georce, B.sc. (Belfast), D-V.S.M., Dairy 
Research Division, Ministry of Agriculture (Northern 
Ireland), Belfast. Graduated 20th July, 1923. Died 
November 5th, 1930. 

In announcing the death of Mr. Wilson, who was head 
of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture’s dairy 
bacteriology department and lecturer in dairy bacteriology 
at Queen’s University, Belfast, the Belfast Daily Telegraph 
says :— 

af Mr. Wilson, who resided at Ettrick Bank, Harberton 
Road, Belfast, was 36 years of age, and was recognised 
as one of the foremost experts in Great Britain in his own 
particular branch of science. To his work and enthusiasm 
the success of the scheme for the grading of tuberculin- 
tested milk in Northern Ireland was very largely due, and 


the Government has lost by his death one of its most 
brilliant executives. 

** Mr. Wilson came to Northern Ireland in 1925 as Chief 
Assistant in the Animal Diseases Department at Stormont 
and was appointed in 1927 to the position which he held 
until his death. Born in Hawick, he was well-known in 
sporting circles, and was an enthusiastic cricketer. He 
was a member of the North of Ireland Football and Cricket 
Club. He was also secretary of the North of Ireland 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

‘“To his wife and daughter deepest sympathy will be 
extended.”’ 


Deatu oF Mr. A. S. Apams, or DuRSLEY. 


As we go to press we learn, with the greatest regret, of 
the death, after a short illness, of Mr. A. S. Adams, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Henlow House, Dursley, Glos. We hope 
to publish a more adequate notice in our next issue, but 
desire to give expression to our sense of loss in the passing 
of one who was a most active supporter of the N.V.M.A. 
and who rendered the Mid-West and South Wales Division 
long and most capable service in the capacity of Treasurer. 


Mr. E. Shinwell, Secretary to the Mines Department, 
will meet a deputation to discuss the employment of horses 
and ponigs in mines. The deputation will be composed of 
representatives of the R.S.P.C.A., the. Animal Defence 
Society, and Pit- Ponies Protection Society, the National 
Equine Defence League, and the National Council for 
Animals Welfare. 


Royal Veterinary College. 


-CONSERVATIVE M.P.’s to Acr. 


Meeting at the House of Commons on Wednesday night, 
the Conservative Parliamentary Agricultural Committee 
gave further consideration to the position of the Royal 
Veterinary College, and was unanimously ‘of opinion that 
provision should be made for the continuance of an adequate 
veterinary service.—Daily Telegraph. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 


A 50 per cent. increase during the year in the number 
of students was reported at the annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, held on November 12th 

There are now 92 students, seven of them women. 

Renewed application has been made for the Government 
grant, which was withdrawn a few years ago. 


Pork. 


Pork is one of the richest of the meat foods, and has 
gained a reputation as a winter food. Its quality depends 
to a great extent upon breeding and feeding, more so 
than is the case with beef and mutton. Thus, excessive 
feeding upon cheap roots, such as mangolds, turnips and 
potatoes, produces a watery flesh, whilst too much brewer's 
grain and oil-seed produces a “ soft’’ pork of an un- 
pleasant oily nature. 

The following gives an idea of how pork compares with 
other meat, the percentages relating to meat cut from the 
cold roast joint, wholly edible, and including such a_ pro- 
portion of fat as would be commonly helped and eaten with 
the lean. 

Pork. Beef. Veal. Mutton. Lamb. 

The comparative indigestibility of pork is stated to be 
due to the accumulation of fat between the fibres.— 
Journ, Inst. Hyg. 


— 
__ 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 
Canine Distemper Serum. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY ReEcorD. 


Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me sufficient 
space to correct a misapprehension which may be present 
in the minds of certain of your readers following the 
appearance, in your issue of November 15th, of a second 
letter from Mr. H. E. Smithers. 

In this letter Mr. Smithers very kindly and, may I say 
quite unnecessarily, offers an apology to Dr. Laidlaw and 
me, for a previous statement which he had made on the 
subject of a distemper immune serum. I fear that Mr. 
Smithers has now credited us with more than we have 
achieved, for he says ‘‘. . . . in which he shows that 
they have been able to produce a curative serum.” 

The question has reference to a published paper by Dr. 
Laidlaw and me which appeared in the Journal of Compara- 
tive Pathology and Therapeutics for September, 1928, and 
the precise wording of the statement contained therein 
is as follows :—* Much further work is required in order 
to define the conditions required for the manufacture of 
sera of this type and to enable us to secure maximum 
potency, but our results indicate that it should be possible 
to obtain a serum with definite protective properties.” 

Our chief desire at the moment is that veterinary surgeons 
should know that our efforts during the past two years 
have been directed towards the exploration of methods 
whereby a preventive serum of known and constant high 
potency might be produced and we are convinced that such 
a serum should prove to be a valuable therapeutic remedy. 

A certain amount of progress has been made in this 
direction, but we are not yet in a position to supply test 
doses of serum to all veterinary surgeons who are interested 
in the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Georce W. DuNKIN. 
National Institute for Medical Research, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


The Subpalpebral Tuberculin Test. 


To tHe EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In your report of the meeting of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division of the N.V.M.A. held at Bridgend on 
October 17th, and published in your issue of November 15th, 
you credit Mr. R. E. Glover, B.sc., M.R.C.v.s., with the 
following remarks :— 

‘* Referring to suggested modifications of the (intradermal) 
test, he advised members to refrain from using the subcaudal 
fold. In the caudal fold the skin is extremely thin and it is 
difficult to avoid injecting the tuberculin into the sub- 
cutaneous tissue which separates the two layers of the skin. 

“The subpalpebral method is also open to the same draw- 
back.” 

If the speaker is correctly reported, this statement can- 
not be allowed to stand uncorrected, emanating as it does 
from a recognised authority and addressed to a representa- 
tive ——— veterinary surgeons from the nine counties 
comprising the Society. 

At the National Congress held in 1927 at Torquay, | 
was granted the privilege of demonstrating the method and 
I was careful to point out that the injection was made 
subcutaneously and not into the thickness of the skin as in 
the intradermal test. In the Veterinary Record of May 28th, 
1927, I drew attention to this fact and again in your issue 
of April 13th, 1929, from which I may be permitted to 

uote :— 
i: In the subpalpebral test, the tuberculin is not injected 


into the lower eyelid but subcutaneously through the skin, 
below the lower eyelid and between this structure and the 
bony rim of the orbit. The point of the needle thus enters 
the soft tissues immediately beneath the eyeball.’’ 

Moussu, in the Receutl de Médecine Vétérinaire, has 
referred to the operation as “‘ une injection sous-coutanée 
palpébrale.”’ 

During the past two years I have tested over 1,000 cows 
by the combined double intradermal and subpalpebral 
methods and have kept records of all measurements and 
reactions. In no case has the subpaipebral failed to confirm 
a skin reaction and in several instances the former has been 
distinctly positive when the latter has been negative or 
doubtful. Such of these cases as have been followed by 
post-mortem examination have fully demonstrated the 
reliability of the subpalpebral test. 

I have several times been requested by vendors to refrain 
from employing this method as they have found that it has 
frequently condemned animals which might otherwise have 
passed the double intradermal test, whilst, moreover, the 
reactions are too easily visible to prospective purchasers for 
many days. From the viewpoint of professional safety, | 
have so far refused to accede to their wishes. 

Judging from the numerous requests for particulars of 
technique which I have received from practitioners at home 
and abroad, it is evident that a large number have per- 
formed the test. It would be of value and interest if a 
brief summary of their experiences could be collected, and 
if any veterinary surgeons who have used the test will be 
good enough to write me, I shall be glad, with the permis- 
sion of the Editor of the Veterinary Record, to publish 
their remarks. 

Yours faithfully. 
R. H. SMYTHE, M.R.C.V.s. 

Camborne, 

Cornwall. 

November 15th, 1930. 


The Animals (Anesthetics) Act, 1919. 


To tHe Epiror or THe VETERINARY RecorD. 

Sir,—My letter in the current issue of the Record on 
the Animals (Anesthetics) Act, 1919, I notice is incomplete 
—the letter being very hurriedly written. 

When mentioning spinal anesthesia in the bull I left 
out certain words, thus giving a wrong impression. What 
I intended to express was the opinion that spinal anzesthesia 
was suitable, or more suitable, than general anzsthesia 
for amputation of the penis. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oscar STINSON. 

** Charnwood.”’ 

Appleby. 

November 17th, 1930. 


Errata.—In Mr. J. F. Healy’s report of the deaths of 
sheep after dosing for fluke infestation, presented to the 
V.M.A. of Ireland’s Dublin meeting (Veterinary Record, 
No. 45, Vol. X, page 1025), for ‘‘ calcium tetrachloride,’ 
read “‘ carbon tetrachloride.”” Mr. Healy was incorrectly 
reported. 


In Mr. Henry Gray’s article ‘* Hereditary Defects of the 
Eye in Dogs,’’ published in our last issue, lines 12 and 13, 
column 1, page 1031, should read ‘* Neither Mdller nor 
Bayer mention it in their classical works. Nicolas, in both 
of his French editions (1908, 1928) does not refer to it.” 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. W. J. Ironside, Hon. Secretary. 
Report of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., 
from Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. H. P. Bayon (Cambridge), 
Dr. F. Bullock (London), Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young 


(London). \ 
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